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OBAMA: JASON SEILER 


THE SCRAPBOOK 


The Better-than-Monroe Doctrine 


U p to now, The Scrapbook has 
looked skeptically at rankings 
of presidents by historians. They 
tend to be biased, trendy, superficial, 
and based on no little myth. The only 
thing worse than getting historians— 
liberals, for the most part—to do the 
ordering would be to ask sociologists. 
Yet we couldn’t resist C-SPAN’S new¬ 
est version of its “Historians 
Survey of Presidential Leader¬ 
ship,” as it marks the first time 
Barack Obama is included in 
the rankings. 

He arrives as the twelfth-best 
president, right behind Woodrow 
Wilson and just ahead of James Mon¬ 
roe. That’s a mite high. But it’s just 
right so long as you think Obama was 
a better president than James Polk 
(14), William McKinley (16), James 
Madison (17), Andrew Jackson (18), 
John Adams (19), George H.W. Bush 
(20), John Quincy Adams (21), Calvin 
Coolidge (27), and Martin Van Buren 
(34). After all, historians say so. 

Obama achieved this by scoring 
extremely high in three of the 
categories: third among our 44 


former presidents on “pursued equal 
justice for all”; seventh on “moral 
authority”; and eighth on “economic 
management.” One could quibble 
on justice and moral standing. But 
eighth-best on the economy? That 
puts him ahead of Ronald Reagan on 
that measure—the historians rank the 



Principle of Non-Contradiction Dept. 


FiveThirtyEight. com 



CONGRESS 

So Far, No One Is 
Crossing The Aisle In The 
Trump Era 


FiveThirtyEight.com , same day 



CONGRESS 

AQ&A With The House 
Democrat Who's Voted 
With Trump 75 Percent Of 
The Time 


Gipper 16th on handling the economy. 

The Scrapbook has long suspected 
historians of economic illiteracy. And 
now we have proof. They must believe 
the fairy tale about Obama having 
kept us out of a second Great Depres¬ 
sion. In truth, he delivered the weakest 
recovery from a recession since World 
War II—perhaps ever. Americans quit 
the job market in droves or settled for 
part-time jobs. Compare that with the 
surging economy and “morning in 
America” that Reaganomics produced. 

The biggest loser in C-SPAN’s 
third listing of executive greatness 
was Andrew Jackson, who dropped 
from thirteenth in the 2009 rank¬ 
ings to eighteenth this year. He used 
to be The Founder of the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. Now he’s The Pariah of 
the Democratic Party. Jackson was a 
slaveholder, but the 91 historians in 
the survey didn’t seem to hold that 
against him before. Thomas Jefferson 
remained seventh (notwithstanding 
his own slaveholding and the beating 
he took in the musical Hamilton). 

Lincoln and Washington remain 
first and second. As for the Roose¬ 
velts, Franklin was third and Teddy 
fourth. The years are proving kind 
to Dwight Eisenhower—No. 9 in 
2000, he is No. 5 now—and LBJ, who 
went from No. 11 to No. 10. Less so 
to Harry Truman, who slipped from 
an overrated No. 5 to a still-overrated 
No. 6. JFK fell from No. 6 to No. 8. 
George W. Bush jumped from No. 36 
in 2009 to No. 33 in the new rankings. 
That still leaves him behind bumbling 
Jimmy Carter, who declined from 
22nd place in 2000 to 26th now. 

Reagan, who was at No. 11 in 
2000, has since risen, in historians’ 
estimation, to No. 9. Like Ike, he has 
the momentum. ♦ 

Berets Berated 

B erets—it’s been some time since 
they were just for baguette-tot¬ 
ing Frenchmen and elite members 
of the Army’s Special Forces. In the 
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summer of 2001, the Army changed 
longstanding policy and began to put 
berets on every head. The logic was 
simple —everyone should be made to 
feel special, not just Special Forces. It 
was the military-morale version of our 
infantile participation-trophy culture. 

Soldiers knew silly p.c. antics when 
they saw them. The Army Times re¬ 
cently conducted a survey of soldiers 
regarding what they liked and didn’t 
like about their uniforms. Overwhelm¬ 
ingly, they said get rid of the berets. 
Or at least reserve them for just a few 
special classes: actual Special Forces, 
Rangers, Airborne, and the elite Paint¬ 
ers Corps, to wear with their smocks 
and pencil-thin mustachios. (Okay, 
The Scrapbook made up that last one.) 

There was pushback right from 
the start, and so years ago the Army 
replaced, for wear with combat uni¬ 
forms, the beret with the more practi¬ 
cal and less contentious flat-topped, 
baseball-billed “patrol cap.” But the 
beret remains the de¬ 
fault headgear for the 
dressier “Army Serv¬ 
ice Uniform.” It’s a 
measure of just how 
hated the black beret 
is that soldiers don’t 
even want it for those 
rare occasions when 
they break out their 
blue suits. 

Other survey re¬ 
sults were intriguing. 
For example, soldiers 
want to be able to 
grow beards, which 
might be mistaken as an alarming sign 
the armed forces are being infiltrated 
by radical Islamic fundamentalists or, 
worse, hipsters. But in a way, beards 
are the new berets. The men who wear 
beards now are the ones out in the 
field, fighting in inhospitable coun¬ 
tries. A few weeks’ growth on the chin 
is a surer sign of stern stuff than a com¬ 
bat ribbon on the chest. Which is why 
soldiers are wrong to want to be able to 
wear beards at their leisure. Beards are 
for bad-asses and should stay that way. 

Some other suggestions were emi¬ 
nently sensible: Soldiers told the Army 
Times they want to put rank back on 




the collar, rather than where the sym¬ 
bols go now, just above the stomach: 
“It’s pretty uncomfortable having to 
look at a female soldier’s chest to see 
her rank,” one gallant young man said. 

Others weren’t just sensible, but 
savvy: For their suit-and-tie uniform, 
soldiers continue to call for the return 
of the Army’s WWII-vintage “pinks 
and greens.” “It’s classy as hell,” said 
one soldier, and “has a solid histori¬ 
cal look.” The Scrapbook agrees. Bet¬ 
ter to look like Clark Gable than a 
Basque bus-driver. ♦ 

Spin, Span, Spun 

W ashington Post “media colum¬ 
nist” Margaret Sullivan has 
lately discovered that when political 


types respond to media inquiries, they 
“answer” only those questions 
they choose to answer and smother 
the rest with verbiage. Being rather 
new to the capital city, she seems to 
believe this is a uniquely Trumpian 
phenomenon, rather than the way 
Washington works. 

The Scrapbook is thinking, in 
this instance, of a recent, especially 
apoplectic, column where she advises 
television chat show producers not 
to invite Trump partisans or White 
House staffers to give their side of 
the argument. Why? Because they’re 
“proven liars,” says Margaret Sulli¬ 
van. On some recent Sunday morning 
shows, for example, Stephen Miller 
“repeated, forcefully and with great 
conviction, evidence-free claims that 
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there is widespread voter fraud” in 
America. Or take Kellyanne Conway, 
who, when “grilled” by Matt Lauer 
on the Today show, “slipped and slid 
through important questions,” leaving 
viewers “with no answers, except the 
increasing conviction that the Trump 
spokespeople are not to be believed.” 

Spokespeople not to be believed? 
Perish the thought! 

But if that’s what viewers took 
away, how is it that the Sunday shows 
failed? If the Trump “spokespeople” 



Who wouldn’t believe this woman? 


come across as clumsy, cretinous, and 
transparently dishonest, doesn’t that 
make for great and revealing televi¬ 
sion? It is a testament to Sullivan’s 
blinkered hatred for Trump that the 
media columnist has renounced her 
faith in simple journalism. 

At least we can marvel at the de¬ 
lightful innocence Sullivan displays 
about the business she ostensibly cov¬ 
ers. For what talking-head TV show, 
if its bookers demanded absolute feal¬ 
ty to the truth, would ever find a poli¬ 
tician who could fill the time between 
commercials (which are the compara¬ 
tively honest part of the enterprise)? ♦ 
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DAVID CLARK 


CASUAL 


Writing on Deadline 


I like to think of myself as a writer- 
editor on call. If a metaphor needs 
rewiring or a talking-point has 
lost its pointiness, I am on it like but¬ 
ter on toast. But when a friend asked 
me to write an obituary for her moth¬ 
er, I wondered if I was really the man 
for the job. I didn’t know her mother 
and I had never written an obituary 
before. But how could I say no? 

Inside of a year, I found myself 
writing two more obituaries, one 
for a colleague who passed away, all 
too soon, in the middle of a 
business trip, and one for 
the father of the same friend 
whose mother had just died. 

These were all sad occasions, 
obviously, and I was glad to 
be of help in this modest way. 

To my surprise, I took 
away from the experience 
much more than I gave. 

Not least among the won¬ 
ders of obituary-writing is 
the simple act of writing 
down the basic dates and facts 
of the life you’re describing: 
birth, education, marital sta¬ 
tus, family, jobs, retirement, 
or some combination thereof. 

Each time, without fail, this 
information, which we slot so 
thoughtlessly into the usual bureau¬ 
cratic forms, began to swell before my 
eyes, reassuming its true significance 
and striking a mystic chord. 

For the writer, this is very hum¬ 
bling, because you have done, really, 
nothing to make it happen. But there 
it is: a true story emerging almost 
effortlessly, with a beginning, middle, 
and end already supplied. If you have 
the facts in front of you, the right 
themes just seem to surface without 
your having to impose them. You’re 
not even a writer. You’re a secretary 
taking dictation. 

But as you do your work, you 


thrill to the odd bits of experience 
that have become a part of the life 
and personal lore. My colleague Bill 
was a preppy, floppy-haired scholar- 
poet with a weakness for bowties and 
petite European sports cars. Post¬ 
poning grad school in rhetoric, he 
apprenticed himself as a mechanic to 
work on Alfa Romeos. It was not how 
he left his mark on the world, but 
talking to his friends and colleagues, 
I noticed that few stories so quickly 
brought a smile to their lips. 


John McIntyre, the distinguished 
copy editor of the Baltimore Sun , 
recently said that if you can write 
one obituary you can write a hun¬ 
dred of them, so stable is the formula. 
Perhaps he is right that any life can 
be described according to such con¬ 
ventions, but there is no reason 
mourners and obituarists can’t vary 
the formula by putting a greater 
emphasis on their favorite anecdotes. 
In fact, I think they should. 

One story I heard about my 
friend’s mother concerned the time 
she first met her husband of 49 years. 
Because she wasn’t wearing her 


glasses that day, she had to ask her 
friends if he was at all good looking. 
Apparently, he was, so she agreed to 
a date. Still not sure of what she was 
getting into, she took a kitchen knife 
with her to the date, carrying it in 
her pocketbook. 

Okay, this little gem about the 
knife didn’t make it into the official 
obituary. Then again, this woman 
left behind a number of excellent sto¬ 
ries that more than covered the allot¬ 
ted 400 words. As a young woman, 
inspired by Amelia Earhart, she 
took flying lessons. Although very 
poor, she found a way to put herself 
through college and, after graduation, 
finagled a plane ticket to Europe for 
a backpack tour. After a successful 
scientific career, she retired 
and became a regular at the 
local library, where she was 
known as the Puzzle Lady, for 
her love of assembling jigsaw 
puzzles and her willingness 
to help anyone who wanted to 
work on one. 

Her husband, too, left behind 
some great stories. My favor¬ 
ite, though, was a simple little 
thing about his playing golf 
the week he died. He had 
learned the game as a young 
caddy and maintained a pas¬ 
sion for the sport his whole 
life. But the kicker was this: 
Just a few days before he died, 
he played with his much, 
much younger son-in-law, 
beating this poor fellow one last time 
by several strokes. 

In old age, the cliche goes, no one 
wishes they had spent more time at 
the office. Still, it is interesting how 
many of the things we worked hard¬ 
est at become a blur, while our quirks 
can actually achieve some measure of 
immortality, especially among those 
closest to us. All the better then, I say, 
if our obituaries document more of 
the funny details. For the record, I 
hereby authorize my survivors to do 
exactly that. 

David Skinner 
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The Flynn Affair 


M ichael Flynn’s resignation as President Donald 
Trump’s first national security adviser won’t end 
the controversy surrounding the new admin¬ 
istration’s purported ties to Russia. Depending on which 
sources you consult, Flynn was either one of Vladimir 
Putin’s stooges or a martyr to the “swamp”—the perma¬ 
nent bureaucracy in Washington. The truth is undoubtedly 
more complicated. And it’s crucial that we get closer to it. 

Flynn had a target painted on his back long before he 
ever joined Trump’s White House. As head of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency (DIA), the Pentagon’s main intelli¬ 
gence shop, he often clashed with colleagues and the rest 
of the sprawling intelligence bureaucracy. He was forced to 
resign from this post in 2014. But Flynn wasn’t an incom¬ 
petent intelligence officer, as some detractors have claimed. 
He often got the big issues right. 

In 2010, when he was deputy chief of intelligence for 
NATO’s International Security Assistance Force in Afghani¬ 
stan, Flynn coauthored a scathing report that concluded “the 
U.S. intelligence community is only marginally relevant to 
the overall strategy” in that war-torn country. That was cor¬ 
rect—it is obvious from many independent sources that the 
quality of intelligence on Afghanistan has been abysmal. 

In 2012, by then heading the DIA, Flynn argued against 
the intelligence community’s consensus that al Qaeda was 
all but dead. He helped block a draft National Intelligence 
Estimate that claimed al Qaeda no longer posed a threat to 
the U.S. homeland. He was correct on that count as well. 
Al Qaeda wasn’t nearly the spent force the Obama adminis¬ 
tration claimed. Al Qaeda’s network has, in fact, substantially 
grown. The U.S. military bombed al Qaeda terrorists, citing 
their threat to the West, right up until President Obama’s last 
hours in office and has continued to do so in the weeks since. 

Flynn also fought to have Osama bin Laden’s massive 
cache of documents and files fully exploited. The Obama 
administration wanted America’s spies to stop combing 
through them, well before the analysis was completed. But 
Flynn and a handful of others worked to make sure that the 
intelligence was gone through thoroughly. 

We’ve reported extensively on these intelligence battles 
at The Weekly Standard, especially the story of what hap¬ 
pened to the trove of information collected in bin Laden’s 
Abbottabad safe house. When it comes to the scope of the 
jihadist threat, Flynn was right. The Obama administration 
and the intelligence community leaders who supported the 
president’s ideological agenda were wrong. 

But that doesn’t excuse Flynn’s poor judgment with 


respect to Russia. In 2015, he gave a paid speech at an event 
hosted by Russia Today (RT), the Kremlin’s English-lan¬ 
guage TV network. A picture of Flynn sitting next to Putin 
at the dinner has gone viral. RT programming is a steady 
stream of anti-American propaganda, some of it laughably 
inaccurate. RT, like Pravda before it, was created to traffic in 
fake news. And it was irresponsible for a former senior U.S. 
official to legitimize it. 

Flynn advocated a closer alliance with Moscow in the 
fight against radical Islamic terrorists. Even if he came 
by those views honestly, the downsides to his preferred 
approach are painfully obvious. The Russians have backed 
Bashar al-Assad’s murderous regime in Syria. Russia, Iran, 
and Assad are fighting Sunni jihadists, including ISIS and 
al Qaeda, but they are also massacring civilians. Hundreds of 
thousands of people have been slaughtered by Assad’s killing 
machine. Russia’s indiscriminate bombings have only added 
to the carnage. 

Russia has also been advocating on behalf of the Tali¬ 
ban, which remains closely allied with al Qaeda. The Rus¬ 
sians claim this alliance is necessary to counter the growth 
of ISIS in South Asia, but the Taliban-al Qaeda axis remains 
a far more dangerous threat to the future of Afghanistan. 
The Taliban-al Qaeda alliance controls dozens of Afghan 
districts. ISIS, while growing, is still relatively small. In any 
event, Putin’s pro-Taliban position is not an example of anti¬ 
terror realpolitik. Instead, U.S. military commanders see it 
as one more way Russia hopes to undermine NATO, which 
has been fighting the Taliban in Afghanistan since 2001. 

Flynn was forced to resign after descriptions of his pre¬ 
inauguration contacts with Russian ambassador Sergey I. 
Kislyak were leaked to the press. Flynn should’ve known 
that any calls would be intercepted, as the representative of 
a foreign power was on the other end. Scrutiny of Russia has 
been high after the imbroglio surrounding the hacking of 
Democratic National Committee emails. Flynn must have 
known that he was almost certain to be recorded and that 
there would be transcripts. 

We still don’t know exactly what Flynn and Kislyak dis¬ 
cussed, only that Flynn didn’t tell Vice President Mike Pence 
and others the full truth when later asked about the conver¬ 
sation. Even here, however, there is ambiguity. The New York 
Times , citing “current and former administration officials 
familiar” with the transcript of a December 29 call between 
Flynn and Kislyak, reported that the text “was ambiguous 
enough that Mr. Trump could have justified either firing or 
retaining Mr. Flynn.” That hardly sounds damning. 
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There are questions beyond Flynn. Paul Manafort, 
Trump’s onetime campaign manager, worked for Ukrain¬ 
ian prime minister Viktor Yanukovych for several years. 
Manafort denied any direct dealings with the Russians last 
year, but his work for Yanukovych—one of Putin’s pup¬ 
pet politicians until he lost power in 2014—is significant. 
During his February 16 press conference, Trump praised 
Manafort and cited his denial of any active Russian ties. 
Carter Page, who worked his way into Trump’s campaign as 
a foreign policy adviser, has had, in the words of the Times, 
“extensive business links” in Russia. Manafort and Page 
both left the Trump team before the election. Still, their Rus¬ 
sia ties are relevant to the questions swirling around Trump 
and his team today. 

It may be the case that we will never understand the full 
truth about Trump and Russia. But the more transparency, 
the better. There are transcripts of the Flynn calls. Flynn 


Imperial 

Branches 

A t times, the dispute between the Trump administra¬ 
tion and the federal courts over the president’s exec¬ 
utive order on immigration feels more like a WWE 
SmackDown than a considered statutory and constitutional 
dispute. Partisan critics of both branches leave one to imag¬ 
ine a sign over the entrance to Constitution Hall, reading 
“Tonight’s Main Match: ‘The Imperial Presidency’ versus 
‘The Imperial Judiciary.’” 

Such a dispute should not come as a surprise. Both 
branches have for some time been advancing their 
authority and reach, stretching respectively the meaning 
of executive and judicial power. It also shouldn’t come as 
a surprise since both the judicial and executive powers 
involve the interpretation and application of the laws—a 
fact that led John Locke, the political philosopher who 
first gave us the theory of modern separation of powers, to 
conflate the judicial power with the executive. 

Indeed, if the Federalist Papers’ analysis is correct—that 
maintaining the constitutional order requires one branch’s 
ambitions to check another’s—then the occasional spat is 
to be expected and may sometimes be healthy. The push 
and pull means that each branch should be relatively clear 
about what its authorities are and be willing to argue in their 
defense. For the public, it can be a useful civic reminder that 
we do live in a constitutional republic. 

It would help in this particular instance if the presi¬ 
dent were not confusing his branch’s constitutional and 


defenders insist that they exonerate him; the leakers and the 
news outlets that have amplified those reports suggest that 
they’re damning. Release them. 

And then go further. Congress should impanel a select 
committee to investigate Trump’s ties to Russia and the 
steady stream of leaks surrounding them. Or the president 
himself could appoint a bipartisan committee of respected 
individuals to look seriously at these issues. We’re under no 
illusions about the ability of such panels to produce definitive 
conclusions. But neither the president nor the country is well 
served by mystery and innuendo. 

If the so-called “deep state” is seeking to undermine 
the Trump administration by selective leaking, we ought to 
know it. If Trump’s reflexive defenses of Putin are driven 
by anything other than misjudgment, we ought to know 
that, too. 

—Stephen F. Hayes & Thomas Joscelyn 

statutory arguments with inflammatory tweets and school- 
yard name-calling about the character of the judges involved. 
But the idea that previous presidents have not had serious, 
even angry, tangles with the judiciary is nonsense. And not 
all have followed the orders given in a court decision. 

Thomas Jefferson, for example, ignored a circuit court 
ruling that challenged the president’s authority to instruct 
customs collectors to prevent ships carrying certain cargoes 
from moving along the coast, instructing customs officials 
to do as he told them. And, far more significant, Jefferson, 
frustrated by a federal court system populated with Federal¬ 
ist appointees to the bench, was determined, according to his 
Senate whip, to use the tool of impeachment “for the purpose 
of giving” those seats “to men who will fill them better.” 

Andrew Jackson, the president most often compared 
with Donald Trump, did not enforce a court decision in a 
case involving the state of Georgia’s arrest and jailing of mis¬ 
sionaries to the Cherokee Indians living there. The Supreme 
Court, under Chief Justice John Marshall, found that Geor¬ 
gia had acted against both the Constitution and the trea¬ 
ties of the United States in arresting the missionaries and 
ordered them released. It was then that Jackson is reported 
to have said, “Well, John Marshall has made his decision; 
now let him enforce it.” 

Similarly, when Chief Justice Roger B. Taney declared 
that Abraham Lincoln did not have the constitutional 
authority to suspend the writ of habeas corpus (instead, it 
was Congress’s prerogative) and ordered the release of the 
arrested Marylander John Merryman, Lincoln refused to let 
him go and continued to exercise the power unilaterally for 
another two years. 

And while Franklin Delano Roosevelt never acted on 
his plan to “pack” the Supreme Court by adding addi¬ 
tional judges favorable to his New Deal agenda, he was not 
opposed to defying the Court. In one case, he prepared a 
radio message to that effect involving the government’s 
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power to drop its gold support for the dollar and, in a 
second, told his attorney general that he would refuse 
to comply with a possible writ of habeas corpus involv¬ 
ing captured German saboteurs if the Court rejected his 
decision to create a special military commission to try 
them under his commander-in-chief authorities. 

As Lincoln and other presidents have noted, the presi¬ 
dent takes a unique oath to “preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution,” along with his obligations to “faithfully exe¬ 
cute the office of President” and “take care that the law be 
faithfully executed.” What the Constitution does not say is 
that a president must preserve, protect, and defend the Con¬ 
stitution as the federal courts interpret it, or as they interpret 
his powers and duties. 

However, it is also true that a theory holding that each 
branch is the sole and final judge of its own powers raises 
the problem of an intra-branch struggle without resolu¬ 
tion when those powers appear to, or arguably do in fact, 
overlap. In the case of the president and Congress—say, 
for example, in a dispute between a president’s decision 
to withhold information from the legislature by declaring 
“executive privilege” and Congress’s need for information 
for oversight and legislation—the two branches have suffi¬ 
cient tools between them to force the matter to a resolution. 
That’s less clear in the case of a dispute between the judicial 
branch and the executive, where, as Alexander Hamilton 
notes in Federalist 78, the former “is beyond comparison the 
weakest of the three departments of power.” 

The paradoxical answer is that, although “the weakest” 
of the branches, the Court and the courts have the greatest 
sway in the public’s mind as the branch most closely associ¬ 
ated with upholding the rule of law. As a result, while there 
have been those instances noted above, most of the time, 
presidents are judicious in publicly challenging the courts 
and typically do so only when they believe it is essential. To 


do otherwise is to stir the anti-monarchical sentiment lurk¬ 
ing just below the surface of America’s democracy, leaving 
the chief executive a singular figure appearing to exercise 
unconstrained power. 

But this pragmatic constitutional dance only works to 
the extent that judges and justices are seen as “judges” and 
not governmental censors whose decisions appear to be 
based more on what they think the right policy is than on 
a correct reading of the law. As a matter of their own disci¬ 
pline, judges have, among other things, insisted on placing 
limits on who can bring a case before a court (“standing”), 
left so-called “political questions” to be resolved between the 
president and Congress, and given considerable deference to 
a common sense reading of laws passed by Congress. 

Yet it is precisely these judicial norms that U.S. District 
Judge James Robart and the Ninth Circuit appeared effec¬ 
tively to ignore in deciding whether to issue a temporary 
ban on the Trump administration’s immigration executive 
order. They mainly asked questions about whether there 
was any justification for the policy itself and then only sec¬ 
ondarily came up with the decision that “the Government 
has not shown that the Executive Order provides what due 
process requires, such as notice and a hearing prior to an 
individual’s ability to travel.” 

Being watchful of the new president’s wielding of execu¬ 
tive power is a no-brainer. His executive style, his abusive 
language towards elected and duly appointed officials, and 
his apparent lack of knowledge of the Constitution itself all 
point to such a need. But it would be a lot easier if the fed¬ 
eral courts were not fueling the fire and giving the president 
easy targets because of their overreach. Playing “Chicken 
Little” with the Constitution is a recipe for even more con¬ 
stitutional dysfunction and populist disgust with America’s 
most important institutions. 

—Gary Schmitt 
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A Big Deal? 

Netanyahu comes to Trump’s Washington. 

by Elliott Abrams 


W hat a difference an elec¬ 
tion makes. Benjamin 
Netanyahu, for eight years 
scorned and insulted by the Obama 
administration, found himself warmly 
embraced in the Trump White House 
last week. No more name-calling, no 
more deliberate “daylight” between 
Israeli and American positions, 
no more abandonment of Israel at 
the U.N. 

This was the central achievement of 
the Netanyahu visit: to demonstrate a 
visible end to the Obama years and put 
Israeli-American relations back where 
they were in the George W. Bush 
administration. The warmth of the 
White House greeting was no doubt 
bitter gall to Bibi’s many enemies in 
Jerusalem, and in the Israeli press 
accounts they carped and complained 
about this word and that phrase. But 
having a close and supportive relation¬ 
ship with Washington is always an 
asset to an Israeli prime minister, and 
so it will be for Netanyahu. 

Beyond this symbolic reset of the 
U.S.-Israel alliance, the visit was filled 
with several real developments. The 
American and Israeli press are mostly 
focusing on “the abandonment of the 
two-state solution” and quoting Presi¬ 
dent Trump’s lines: 

I’m looking at two-state and one- 
state, and I like the one that both par¬ 
ties like. I’m very happy with the one 
that both parties like. I could live with 
either one. 

I thought for a while the two- 
state looked like it may be the easier 
of the two. But honestly, if Bibi and 
if the Palestinians—if Israel and the 
Palestinians are happy, I’m happy 
with the one they like the best. 


Elliott Abrams is a senior fellow 
for Middle Eastern studies 
at the Council on Foreign Relations. 


The criticism of Trump for this 
“abandonment” is misplaced. At least 
since Bill Clinton, a “two-state solu¬ 
tion” has been the insistent American 
goal, but where has it gotten us—or 
the Israelis and Palestinians? Trump is 
focusing instead on the goal, which 
is peace, and saying any road that gets 
us all there can work for him if it can 
work for the parties. Criticism of this 
position is foolish, elevating the means 
over the end. He has not abandoned the 
two-state solution; the hand-wringing 



Trump and Netanyahu, February 15 


of the New York Times and the elation 
of some spokesmen for the Israeli right 
are both overdone. Trump is doing 
what he often does best: challenging 
the conventional wisdom and asking if 
there is a better path to peace. 

In fact Trump has a theory of how to 
get there—the “outside in” approach 
that starts with the Arab states. The 
old two-state approach was to achieve 
an Israeli-Palestinian deal first, believ¬ 
ing it would clear the way for the 
Arab states to improve their relations 
with Israel. Trump favors a regional 
approach: leverage Israel’s improving 
relations with Arab states to help win 
an Israeli-Palestinian peace deal. 

Netanyahu was first to mention this 
when the two men appeared together: 

I believe that the great opportunity for 
peace comes from a regional approach, 
from involving our newfound Arab 


partners in the pursuit of a broader 
peace and peace with the Palestinians. 

Trump agreed fully: 

And we have been discussing that, 
and it is something that is very dif¬ 
ferent, hasn’t been discussed before. 
And it’s actually a much bigger deal, a 
much more important deal, in a sense. 

It would take in many, many countries 
and it would cover a very large terri¬ 
tory. So I didn’t know you were going 
to be mentioning that, but that’s— 
now that you did, I think it’s a terrific 
thing and I think we have some pretty 
good cooperation from people that in 
the past would never, ever have even 
thought about doing this. 

Trump later added more: 

Our new concept that we’ve been dis¬ 
cussing actually for a while is some¬ 
thing that allows them to show more 
flexibility than they have in the past 
because you have a lot bigger canvas 
to play with.... I can tell you from the 
standpoint of Bibi and from the stand¬ 
point of Israel, I really believe they 
want to make a deal and they’d like to 
see the big deal. 

No doubt the Israelis would in prin¬ 
ciple like to see “the big deal,” because 
it would mean normal diplomatic and 
economic relations with the Gulf Arab 
states. Can this work? You won’t know 
until you try, and Trump plans to try. 

Perhaps the biggest news from 
the visit and press conference is that 
Trump is a “peace processor.” Instead 
of abandoning efforts at a peace deal as 
a waste of time, he plans to jump into 
them—or at least have his administra¬ 
tion, led by his son-in-law Jared Kush- 
ner, do so. It’s possible that something 
can be achieved here. The older Israeli- 
Palestinian “inside-out” approach 
tends to be all-or-nothing, and when it 
fails, it produces nothing but anger and 
disappointment. Perhaps the adminis¬ 
tration can improve Israeli-Arab rela¬ 
tions and cooperation even if a final 
peace deal is elusive. 

But optimism should be restrained. 
Cooperating with Israel is always risky 
for the Arab states, which is why they 
do it in secret. It is a potential domestic 
political problem of great magnitude 
for them, so why should they risk it? 
The answer is that it would improve 
the lot of the Palestinians—but that 
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has never been and is not now a com¬ 
pelling objective for most Arab leaders. 
It’s “nice to have” but not worth any 
real danger. They are most likely to 
try it if a strong and reliable American 
president presses them to do so, over 
and over again. 

And that’s the rub here. Arab leaders 
do not yet know if they have a strong 
and reliable president with whom to 
work, or whether he is going to make 
this regional peace deal a major goal 
that he will pursue over time. 

Arriving at the White House, 
Netanyahu barely missed passing 
national security adviser Michael 
Flynn on his way out. Who will han¬ 
dle the Middle East at the NSC under 
the new national security adviser, 
and what will that person’s views be? 
Who will be the next assistant sec¬ 
retary of state for Near East Affairs? 
What will be the balance of power 
among Trump, the new national secu¬ 
rity adviser, Jim Mattis at Defense, 
and Rex Tillerson at State? And for 
the Arabs, the far more critical ques¬ 
tion: What will be the new adminis¬ 
tration’s real policy toward Iran? One 
can envision a tough policy on Iran 
that defends and gratifies the Sunni 
Gulf states and leads them to cooper¬ 
ate fully on Israeli-Palestinian mat¬ 
ters. One can also imagine a policy 
that they find wanting and that pro¬ 
vides little incentive for them to court 
additional risks. Until they have 
made a judgment about President 
Trump and his administration, they 
will carefully hedge their bets. 

At the news conference, Netanyahu 
had a lot more to say about Iran than 
Trump did. The latter did say, “I will do 
more to prevent Iran from ever develop¬ 
ing—I mean ever—a nuclear weapon,” 
which may suggest an effort to extend 
the Iran deal negotiated by the Obama 
administration. But after that opening 
line, and despite Netanyahu’s repeated 
mention of Iran, Trump did not utter 
the word again. This will leave Israel 
and Arab states wondering where U.S. 
policy is heading. 

The embrace of “peace processing” 
led Trump to reiterate something his 
administration had said a couple of 
times recently: Unrestrained Israeli 


settlement expansion is not a good 
thing. As Trump put it to Netanyahu, 
“I’d like to see you hold back on settle¬ 
ments for a little bit.” He also said, “I 
think that the Israelis are going to 
have to show some flexibility, which 
is hard, it’s hard to do. They’re going 
to have to show the fact that they really 
want to make a deal” and added, “As 
with any successful negotiation, both 
sides will have to make compromises. 
You know that, right?” 

This is very vague, but it is enor¬ 
mously helpful to Netanyahu. Trump’s 
election victory was seen by some on 
Israel’s right as opening the gates: Now 
there could be many new settlements 
and indeed annexation of parts of the 
West Bank. Netanyahu, always cau¬ 
tious, has long resisted such proposals, 
but that would have been much harder 
for him if Trump embraced such ideas. 

Trump did not. He called for com¬ 
promise, flexibility, and “holding 
back” on settlement expansion. The 
meaning of those phrases will be hotly 
debated in Israel, but they give Netan¬ 
yahu some cover. We now have an 
extremely friendly president, he can 
say; why antagonize him by seeming 
to take advantage of him or even to 
defy him with steps that undermine 
his plans for a regional peace initiative? 

The impact of Trump’s desire for 
such an initiative was visible when he 
responded to a question on moving the 
U.S. embassy from Tel Aviv to Jerusa¬ 
lem, which he had repeatedly prom¬ 
ised during his campaign. Now Trump 
was all caution: 

As far as the embassy moving to 
Jerusalem, I’d love to see that hap¬ 
pen. We’re looking at it very, very 
strongly. We’re looking at it with 
great care—great care, believe me. 
And we’ll see what happens. Okay? 

It has been reported that several 
Arab leaders weighed in with the new 
administration to suggest that mov¬ 
ing the embassy would cause riots. 
In itself, such violence in Arab capi¬ 
tals would be no great problem for 
Trump. In the context of a regional 
peace initiative, however, riots might 
scare Arab leaders into backing away 
from Israel just when Trump wants 


them moving closer to the Jewish 
state. Thus the “great care” with 
which moving the embassy must 
now be analyzed. 

Netanyahu’s own comments on 
peace with the Palestinians were con¬ 
cise. He has two demands: 

First, the Palestinians must recognize 
the Jewish state. They have to stop 
calling for Israel’s destruction. They 
have to stop educating their people 
for Israel’s destruction. 

Second, in any peace agreement, 
Israel must retain the overriding 
security control over the entire area 
west of the Jordan River. Because if 
we don’t, we know what will hap¬ 
pen—because otherwise we’ll get 
another radical Islamic terrorist state 
in the Palestinian areas exploding the 
peace, exploding the Middle East. 

On the first demand he got some 
support from the president, who said, 

I think the Palestinians have to get 
rid of some of that hate that they’re 
taught from a very young age. 
They’re taught tremendous hate. I’ve 
seen what they’re taught. And you 
can talk about flexibility there too, 
but it starts at a very young age and 
it starts in the schoolroom. And they 
have to acknowledge Israel—they’re 
going to have to do that. 

This focus on the teaching of hate 
may mean that, at long last, American 
policy will stop giving the Palestinians 
a pass on what is usually—and euphe¬ 
mistically—called “incitement.” If the 
Trump administration can get the Pal¬ 
estinian Authority to end the glorifica¬ 
tion of terrorists and the teaching of 
hate, it will have truly moved the par¬ 
ties toward peace. 

Trump did not comment on the sec¬ 
ond demand, “security control” of the 
West Bank, but it may fit within his 
regional peace plan. After all, given 
their fear of Hamas and jihadist groups 
like ISIS and al Qaeda, there is no rea¬ 
son for Arab states to demand eviction 
of the IDF from the West Bank. Surely 
the Jordanians have no real desire to 
look across the Jordan River and see 
chaos—or worse yet see Hamas troops 
or jihadists replacing Israeli soldiers. 

There is usually an exchange of gifts 
during official visits to Washington, 
ranging from artisanry to jewels, but 
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Fine-Tuned Chaos 

Why not more such as Gorsuch? 
by Fred Barnes 


in the Netanyahu visit the coin of the 
realm was mutual political support. 
Trump called Netanyahu a “friend” 
and said, “Bibi and I have known each 
other a long time—a smart man, great 
negotiator.” He also had Netanyahu’s 
wife Sara, the target of persistent criti¬ 
cism in Israel, rise for recognition: 
“I also want to thank—Sara, could 
you please stand up? You’re so lovely 
and you’ve been so nice to Melania. I 
appreciate it very much.” 

And Netanyahu spoke of “radical 
Islamic terror,” using the president’s 
favorite terminology. Moreover, he 
ended with words that many Israeli 
columnists immediately derided: “I’ve 
known the president and I’ve known 
his family and his team for a long 
time, and there is no greater supporter 
of the Jewish people and the Jewish 
state than President Donald Trump.” 
This was over the top, but Bibi 
wasn’t seeking positive press coverage 
when he uttered those words; he had 
another target in mind. Those report¬ 
ers should have focused more on the 
final comment at the press conference, 
which was Trump’s response: “Thank 
you very much. Very nice. I appreciate 
that very much.” 

So the visit achieved its purpose: 
to put a very public end to the Obama 
period and its tensions, and to start 
the two leaders out as real friends and 
allies. It also demonstrated that the new 
administration has a plan: the outside- 
in, regional approach to Israeli-Pales- 
tinian peace. A lot was left unsaid in 
public, starting with how Israel and the 
United States will actually approach 
the problem of Iran’s nuclear weapons 
program. And as noted, the Arabs— 
who care far more about Iran than they 
do about the Palestinians—as well as 
the Israelis are watching the turmoil 
in Washington with (to use a Trump 
term) “great care.” Will the administra¬ 
tion soon right itself? Will Trump be 
a strong leader, surrounded by strong 
and reliable advisers who understand 
the Middle East? Is the current drama 
a passing phase or is it just Act One in a 
longer play? The answers to those ques¬ 
tions will largely determine whether 
Trump can succeed with his ambitious 
goals for peace in the Middle East. ♦ 


P resident Trump has been a 
strategic success and a tactical 
failure. That’s the genteel way 
of putting it. The blunt way is that 
he’s pushed ahead relentlessly on big 
conservative issues. But more than 
Democrats or the media, he’s been 
his own worst enemy, a tactical bull 
in a china shop. 

Trump has a habit of stepping on 
his own success. He stuffs Ameri¬ 
ca’s news hole with tweets, personal 
attacks on those who cross him, and 
comments bound to stir the fury of 



the press. He seems quite comfort¬ 
able with this approach, even when 
it means his legitimate accomplish¬ 
ments are overshadowed. 

Then there’s the chaos at the White 
House. Trump is not only comfortable 
with that, he seems to like it. He thinks 
it creates a path to success. Meanwhile, 
his aides are going crazy. They come to 
work each day not knowing what they’ll 
be focusing on. That often depends on 
what he’s tweeted that morning. 

At a marathon press conference 
on February 16, Trump denied there 
is chaos. “It’s the exact opposite,” he 
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said. “This administration is running 
like a fine-tuned machine.” Giving 
Trump the benefit of the doubt, this 
suggests what others see as chaos, he 
sees as a clever way of doing business 
in Washington. 

Trump has been advised to calm 
down by Republican leaders, including 
Senate majority leader Mitch McCon¬ 
nell and former House speaker Newt 
Gingrich. He’s listened but hasn’t 
changed his style even slightly. McCon¬ 
nell and Gingrich have expressed 
their frustration in public. That hasn’t 
worked either, at least so far. 

In an interview last week, McCon¬ 
nell said Trump’s approval rating 
would be “10 to 15 points higher if he 
allowed himself to stay on message.” 
McConnell said he likes “what the 
president is doing” but “what he’s say¬ 
ing makes everything harder.” Trump’s 
tweets, comments, jibes, and com¬ 
plaints make it “harder to achieve what 
you want to achieve.” 

Not only that, but McConnell said 
there’s a theatrical aspect to some of 
Trump’s comments that cause them 
to become multi-day stories. When 
that happens, as it does when Trump 
responds to criticism, it smothers 
serious issues. 

Part of the problem is the absence 
of a strong White House chief of staff. 
Aides insist Trump wants Reince Prie- 
bus to be just that. But neither Trump 
nor his staff appears to know how a real 
chief of staff would operate. Or if they 
do, it scares them. 

No doubt someone like James 
Baker, Ronald Reagan’s chief, does. He 
was tough, demanding, and effective. 
He ran the White House with an iron 
hand. He dealt with the press master¬ 
fully, always giving reporters a tidbit or 
more to brag about. Those who defied 
Baker were punished, and at least one 
who leaked without permission was 
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exiled to an obscure post in Europe. 

Donald Rumsfeld and Dick Cheney 
were strong chiefs for Gerald Ford 
and managed to get him to do things 
he didn’t want to do. Rahm Emanuel 
wasn’t quite as effective, but he did a 
good job in running Barack Obama’s 
White House. 

Trump wouldn’t like the manage¬ 
ment style of any of those four. It 
would force him to accept the advice 
of his top aide. That’s what Ford and 
Reagan did, less so Obama. But it 
worked in those cases, spectacularly 
during the Reagan presidency. Reagan 
was willing to be managed by handlers. 
He had bigger things to think about 
than his schedule or political chores. 

“Mr. Trump’s preferred theory of 
management... is to encourage multi¬ 
ple competing views and a walk-in-any- 
time Oval Office policy,” the Wall Street 
Journal noted last week. “The White 
House has at least six different power 
centers, by our conservative count, and 
they compete for influence, which often 
means being the last person to speak to 
the president on an issue.” 

Rumsfeld created a similar sys¬ 
tem for Ford, calling it “spokes of 
the wheel.” It worked in Ford’s day 
because Rumsfeld controlled it. Aides 
had drop-in rights, but Rumsfeld was 
always looking over their shoulder. He 
didn’t like surprises. He was in charge. 

Everyone—not just McConnell and 
Gingrich—knows the problem with 
the Trump administration isn’t the 
agenda but the president’s untamed 
style. “It’s pretty clear that Trump is 
not going to be managed by anyone,” 
says Tom DeFrank of National Journal, 
an expert on White House operations 
after covering presidents since LBJ. 

“But Trump has to allow a strong 
chief of staff to discipline the rest of the 
staff,” DeFrank says. “It’s impossible 
for any White House staff with as many 
power centers as Trump has allowed 
to operate”—that is, unless someone 
besides Trump can pull rank on them. 

A month into the Trump presi¬ 
dency, the power centers have split into 
two camps, the regulars who would fit 
into any Republican White House and 
the irregulars who wouldn’t. Irregulars 
Steve Bannon and sidekick Stephen 


Miller favor what the Journal calls 
“shock and awe politics.” Priebus, 
economic chief Gary Cohn, and son- 
in-law Jared Kushner prefer a more 
conventional approach. Kellyanne 
Conway is in between. 

Trump may yet learn that it’s 
not safe to let his top advisers run 
around without a leash. That’s what 
Mike Flynn did and we know the 
result, a full-blown scandal that’s far 
from fading. 

As luck would have it, there’s an 
example of a Trump initiative that has 
been widely praised and rightly so. It 
was the selection of Neil Gorsuch as 
Supreme Court nominee. 


O n September 30, Donald 
Trump tweeted in his inimi¬ 
table style, “Anytime you see 
a story about me or my campaign say¬ 
ing ‘sources said,’ DO NOT believe 
it. There are no sources, they are just 
made up lies!” 

More than a few reporters rolled 
their eyes. Trump himself loves citing 
anonymous sources when they suit 
his purposes. He spent years peddling 
wild rumors about President Obama 
being born in Kenya, and he’s hardly 
in a position to be giving a lecture on 
the ethics of accurately relaying infor¬ 
mation. But four weeks into his presi¬ 
dency, it’s becoming clear that perhaps 
the media need one. Their reliance 
on anonymous sources to report on 
Trump has become all-consuming. 

It’s not without results, however. The 
resignation of Michael Flynn from his 
post as national security adviser seems 
to have been brought on by a stream 
of anonymous leaks that turned into a 
torrent. Flynn resigned, according to 
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The process that led to Gorsuch 
started last March and ended last 
month. It was tightly managed. Trump 
wanted a list of potential conservative 
nominees. McConnell recommended 
the Federalist Society and its executive 
vice president Leonard Leo to pro¬ 
vide it. Then Leo and White House 
counsel Donald McGahn ran things. 
Trump said next to nothing besides 
promising to choose from the list. The 
process ended with a dazzling White 
House announcement. 

It was a strategic and tactical 
success. More like that and Trump 
could climb out of the ditch he’s dig¬ 
ging for himself. ♦ 


Vice President Mike Pence’s spokes¬ 
man Marc Lotter, because the “vice 
president became aware of incom¬ 
plete information” Flynn had given 
about the nature of his contact with a 
Russian official, presumably whether 
Flynn had discussed the issue of sanc¬ 
tions with the Russian ambassador in 
a late-December phone call. Flynn has 
insisted he “crossed no lines” and said 
in his resignation letter that he misin¬ 
formed Pence “inadvertently.” 

Despite any number of thinly 
sourced accusations—including that 
the FBI had “grilled” Flynn about 
the phone call to Ambassador Sergey 
Kislyak—no one yet knows what, if 
anything, Flynn did wrong other than 
upset Pence. Following his resigna¬ 
tion, CNN reported that the FBI was 
not expected to charge Flynn with 
anything, and further, that the “FBI 
says Flynn was cooperative and pro¬ 
vided truthful answers.” 

Beyond Lotter’s vague statement 
to the Washington Post , it’s remark¬ 
able to consider that when Flynn 
resigned there had yet to be a single 
named source making a verifiable 


Gnawing Anonymice 

This is no way to run a newspaper. 
by Mark Hemingway 
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accusation of his doing anything 
illicit. This has in no way dampened 
the media frenzy. NBC’s Chuck Todd 
called Flynn’s resignation “argu¬ 
ably the biggest presidential scandal 
involving a foreign government since 
Iran-contra.” Dan Rather, who, in spite 
of his journalistic disgrace, is build¬ 
ing a steady following for his liberal 
news analysis on Facebook, wrote that 
“Watergate is the biggest political scan¬ 
dal of my lifetime, until maybe now.” 
Rather’s remarks made headlines at 
the BBC, Hue, Huffington Post , and 
many other outlets. 

The New York Times , for its part, 
headlined a February 14 report “Trump 
Campaign Aides Had Repeated Con¬ 
tacts With Russian Intelligence.” The 
story was sourced entirely to “cur¬ 
rent and former officials” who “spoke 
on the condition of anonymity 
because the continuing investiga¬ 
tion is classified.” And beyond the 
eyebrow-raising headline, it was thin 
gruel. Intelligence agencies “sought 
to learn whether the Trump campaign 
was colluding with the Russians on 
the hacking or other efforts to influ¬ 
ence the election,” reported the Times. 
But “the officials interviewed” by the 
paper “said that, so far, they had seen 
no evidence of such cooperation.” Fur¬ 
ther, they “would not disclose many 
details, including what was discussed 
on the calls, the identity of the Russian 
intelligence officials who participated, 
and how many of Mr. Trump’s advisers 
were talking to the Russians.” 

The other wrinkle here is that the 
FBI investigation of Trump aides isn’t 
news. Shortly before the election, on 
October 31, the Times ran a substan¬ 
tively similar story about the existence 
of an FBI investigation, anonymously 
sourced and full of caveats. The head¬ 
line on that story was “Investigating 
Donald Trump, F.B.I. Sees No Clear 
Link to Russia.” Parsing the minor 
differences between the two stories, it 
seems the gulf between radically dif¬ 
ferent headlines can only be explained 
by the fact that Trump was expected to 
lose the election when the first story 
was published. 

Since his election, though, there 
has been a lot of rationalizing by 


journalists in defense of lowering pro¬ 
fessional standards. In a January 20 
column, New York Times public edi¬ 
tor Liz Spayd chastised her paper for 
being “too timid in its decisions not to 
publish the material it had” on Trump. 
“The idea that you only publish once 
every piece of information is in and 
fully vetted is a false construct,” she 
wrote. “If you know the FBI is inves¬ 
tigating, say, a presidential candidate, 
using significant resources and with 
explosive consequences, that should be 
enough to write.” 

To say that Spayd, in her earnest 
desire to go after Trump, was down¬ 
playing the dangers of publishing 
incomplete information is an under¬ 
statement. “Franklin Foer of Slate and 
David Corn of Mother Jones each took a 
turn at such pre-election articles [han¬ 
dling sensitive and damaging informa¬ 
tion on Trump],” she added. “Their 
stories may not have been precisely 
what The Times would have done, but 
they offered a model.” 

That they did. In fact, the stories by 
Foer and Corn are demonstrably mod¬ 
els of what not to do. Foer’s story was 
published October 31, the same day as 
the New York Times item on the Trump 
FBI investigation. Foer reported that 
a computer server registered to the 
Trump Organization had been set up 
to facilitate suspicious communica¬ 
tions with a Russian bank. Hillary 
Clinton tweeted out a link to Foer’s 
story, and her campaign publicized it. 
It was quickly, and somewhat embar¬ 
rassingly for Foer and Slate , debunked 
by technical experts. As the Washington 
Post put it, “That secret Trump-Russia 
email server link is likely neither secret 
nor a Trump-Russia link.” 

The Corn story, also published 
October 31, was about the now-infa- 
mous oppo dossier on Trump, that 
among other things, alleged Trump 
had dealings with Russian prostitutes. 
Corn’s story was largely ignored at the 
time. It wasn’t until CNN followed up 
in January that the dossier story blew 
up—in both senses of the term. 

Details in the dossier that could be 
easily verified turned out to be false, 
such as the accusation that a Trump 
lawyer had met with a Russian official 


in Prague. It’s now widely believed 
that CNN jumped the gun and failed 
to confirm key details because they 
were too trusting of the high-rank¬ 
ing Obama intelligence officials who 
vouched for the story. Naturally, those 
officials remain anonymous. 

And yet, with their reporting last 
week on Flynn, the Times does appear 
to have now fallen in line with Spayd’s 
suggestion that the idea you fully vet 
stories before publishing is a “false con¬ 
struct.” This is obviously a question¬ 
able and risky reporting strategy, and 
one that opens up the media to manip¬ 
ulation by their sources, especially 
those in the intelligence community. 

Flynn gave a defiant interview to 
Richard Pollock at the Daily Caller on 
his way out of the White House. He 
made a point that, regardless of the 
ultimate facts of his own case, is hard 
to ignore. Referring to the reporting 
on his phone calls, he said, “In some 
of these cases, you’re talking about 
stuff that’s taken off of a classified sys¬ 
tem and given to a reporter. That’s a 
crime,” Flynn said. “You call them 
leaks. It’s a criminal act.” 

It used to be a specialty of the lib¬ 
eral media to raise the alarm about the 
shadowy security state undermining 
democratic governance. The New York 
Times won a Pulitzer in 2006 for warn¬ 
ing about the post-9/11 expansion of 
America’s surveillance programs. Now 
it seems as if the paper is gunning for a 
Pulitzer by exploiting the same leaks it 
once warned about. 

Flynn is just the most prominent 
and recent example of this media phe¬ 
nomenon. Anonymous sources have 
dominated media coverage of the 
Trump presidency, on topics ranging 
from the president’s private conver¬ 
sations with the president of Mexico 
to the White House reaction to Satur¬ 
day Night Live sketches. It’s been the 
defining characteristic of Trump cov¬ 
erage so far. Some of this is par for the 
course for any new administration. But 
with Trump, the anonymity dial has 
been turned up to 11. And this for an 
administration doing plenty of radical 
or questionable things in plain sight 
that can be reported on with pungent 
on-the-record interviews. 
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The media may protest that the 
Trump presidency is uniquely threat¬ 
ening and dishonest, and thus merits 
uniquely aggressive coverage, outside 
of the usual journalistic norms. But in 
so doing, they may paradoxically help 
him. Trump already won an election 
campaign in which his ostentatious 
denunciations of the dishonest media 
were a prominent theme. And in the 
wake of Flynn’s departure, Trump is 
once again ramping up the rhetoric on 
leakers and the media. 

On February 15, the morning after 
xhzNew York Times’s “Repeated Contacts 
With Russian Intelligence” headline, 


Y ale University last week 
announced that it will rechris¬ 
ten Calhoun College, named 
after alumnus John C. Calhoun (class of 
1804), the famous and powerful states¬ 
man from the antebellum period. Yale 
president Peter Salovey stated, “The 
decision to change a college’s name 
is not one we take lightly, but John C. 
Calhoun’s legacy as a white supremacist 
and a national leader who passionately 
promoted slavery as a ‘positive good’ 
fundamentally conflicts with Yale’s 
mission and values.” 

This decision was greeted with a 
measure of criticism. Fox News’s Ger- 
aldo Rivera resigned as a fellow of the 
residential college because “intoler¬ 
ant insistence on political correctness 
is lame.” Roger Kimball of the New 
Criterion took to the pages of the Wall 
Street Journal to blast the muddled 
logic behind the decision. After all, 
Kimball noted, Elihu Yale—the name¬ 
sake of the university—was himself 
engaged in the slave trade. 

Kimball’s point is well taken, 


Jay Cost is a senior writer 
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Trump tweeted: “The fake news media 
is going crazy with their conspiracy 
theories and blind hatred” and “Infor¬ 
mation is being illegally given to the fail¬ 
ing @nytimes & @washingtonpost by 
the intelligence community (NSA and 
FBI?). Just like Russia.” Later that day 
it was reported that a Trump ally, bil¬ 
lionaire Stephen A. Feinberg, is being 
tapped by the White House to head up 
a comprehensive review of the country’s 
intelligence agencies. 

Anonymous sources may have won 
the battle over Flynn, but it’s far from 
clear they’re going to win a war on the 
Trump administration. ♦ 


especially in regard to the phrase 
“white supremacist,” a neologism that 
does a poor job of situating Calhoun in 
his own time. Conservatives are right 
to worry about the progressive assault 
on the icons of American history, par¬ 
ticularly when men of the past are con¬ 
demned and denounced not according 
to the standards of their day but ours. 

But Calhoun is unusual among pro¬ 
gressive targets in that he falls short by 
the standards of his own day, although 
Yale failed to explain this coher¬ 
ently. Their failure, however, does not 
change the facts of the case. When 
push came to shove, Calhoun chose the 
parochial interests of South Carolina 
over the welfare of the Union, and in 
so doing laid the intellectual ground¬ 
work for the violence of the Civil War. 

Calhoun began his career an ardent 
nationalist. Elected to the House from 
South Carolina in 1810, he joined the 
“War Hawks” in pushing for conflict 
with England. After the War of 1812, 
he became a leader in the Madiso¬ 
nian wing of the Republican party. 
He was an architect of the Second 
Bank of the United States, and even 
voted for the Tariff of 1816. Most 


congressmen from his region opposed 
the measure, but he believed a moder¬ 
ate course of protection would improve 
the nation’s defensive capabilities. He 
served for eight years as secretary of 
war under James Monroe, then two 
terms as vice president, under John 
Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson. 

Calhoun’s views began to shift dur¬ 
ing the 1820s. He had once hoped 
that economic and population growth 
would be more balanced between the 
regions, but he became alarmed that 
the North had outpaced the South— 
and was looking to press its advantages 
through legislation. The break came 
with the Tariff of 1828, remembered 
as the Tariff of Abominations. This 
tariff hardly answered the call of sen¬ 
sible economic development. It was 
instead a naked grab for economic and 
political advantage, which more or less 
robbed the South to enrich the North 
and the West. 

Southern members of Congress 
were near unanimous in their opposi¬ 
tion, but Calhoun took matters further 
than ordinary politics. He saw in that 
law a fatal defect in American govern¬ 
ment—the possibility for an avari¬ 
cious majority to line its pockets at the 
expense of a minority. Writing in Fed¬ 
eralist 10, James Madison had argued 
that this was less likely to happen in 
a republic as extensive as the United 
States, but Calhoun rejected this idea. 
The tariff showed that it was only a 
matter of time until factions would 
form a majority to gang up on a minor¬ 
ity—in this case, the North and West 
teaming up against the South. 

Calhoun was a prolific writer 
blessed with a keen mind, but he 
was inclined to follow his arguments 
to their most extreme conclusions. 
Hence, in the South Carolina Exposi¬ 
tion , written in 1828, he developed the 
idea of the “concurrent majority.” He 
argued that states retain full sover¬ 
eignty over internal matters, that the 
national government was authorized 
to legislate only in cases where the good 
of all required it, and that the states 
possessed an implicit veto over fed¬ 
eral laws that violated this limitation. 
The Exposition helped inspire the 
Nullification Crisis of 1832-33, when 


Nullifying Calhoun 

Yale stumbles into the right decision. 
by Jay Cost 
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South Carolina declared the Tariff 
of 1828 to be null and void within 
its borders. 

A compromise was hammered out 
between Calhoun and Henry Clay to 
reform the tariff, which should have 
vindicated Madison’s confidence that 
a large republic would protect minor¬ 
ity rights. But Calhoun was undeterred. 
He expanded the ideas in the Exposi¬ 
tion into the Disquisition on Government , 
a sectionalist magnum opus from the 
man who once represented the best of 
Southern nationalism. In his final act 
as statesman, during the winter of 1850, 
Calhoun opposed admitting Califor¬ 
nia as a free state, even with the condi¬ 
tions that Clay had fashioned in what 
would become the Compromise of 
1850. Too old and ill to speak, he del¬ 
egated the task of delivering his final 
address to Senator James Mason of 
Virginia. Calhoun’s conclusion: There 
could be no compromise. The North 
had to stand down on the matter of 
slavery and provide the South with a 
constitutional guarantee of sectional 
balance in the government. Otherwise, 


disunion was inevitable, and proper. 

Calhoun’s was no doubt a formid¬ 
able life. One cannot understand our 
nation’s history without knowing 
at least a little about him. But this is 
not a life that any American should 
feel obliged to honor. And that is not 
because he was a slaveholder who 
defended the institution of slavery. 
Madison, Thomas Jefferson, and 
George Washington all fit in that 
mold. Rather, it is the lengths to which 
Calhoun was willing to go in defense 
of his section’s interests. 

Though Calhoun did not recognize 
it as such, the concurrent majority was 
a dangerous, violent doctrine. No doubt 
he was right that the Tariff of Abomina¬ 
tions was a terrible piece of legislation, 
and he was also correct that it raised 
the specter of majoritarian tyranny. 
But the concurrent majority implicitly 
validates a tyranny of the minority. In 
his thinking, each state was the proper 
judge of when the federal govern¬ 
ment is violating its proper limits. So 
what happens when a state is selfish or 
immoral in defying the rightful acts of 


a legitimate majority? Calhoun has no 
practical answer. But history offers it: 
The Nullification Crisis nearly turned 
violent, and the Civil War most cer¬ 
tainly did. 

Calhoun’s concurrent majority is 
deeply antithetical to the principles 
embedded in the Constitution. Madi¬ 
son, Washington, Alexander Ham¬ 
ilton, and most of the Founders had 
agitated for a new governing instru¬ 
ment in part because the states had 
once claimed the authority Calhoun 
now argued had remained implic¬ 
itly reserved to them all along. The 
Framers understood that this was 
unsustainable. If the states were left 
to judge matters for themselves, the 
result would be, as Hamilton argues 
in Federalist 8, “desultory and preda¬ 
tory” war. 

Even if Yale’s logic behind remov¬ 
ing Calhoun’s name is a total hash, 
the historical record provides a sound 
basis for their decision. Calhoun was a 
prominent statesman, but he misun¬ 
derstood the Constitution and in so 
doing undermined the Union. ♦ 
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America’s extraordinary supply of 
natural resources gives us an economic 
and strategic advantage that few other 
nations have. For years, however, 
overregulation and political posturing 
have prevented us from leveraging 
these resources to reach our full energy 
potential. That’s finally changing. 

Since assuming office, President 
Trump has taken important steps 
toward capitalizing on America’s energy 
opportunities, including signing an 
executive order to accelerate the review 
of the Keystone XL and Dakota Access 
pipelines. These critical infrastructure 
projects will create tens of thousands 
of American jobs, support affordable 
energy for businesses and families, and 
generate significant economic growth. 
Since the order was signed, the Dakota 
Access pipeline was granted final 
approval and resumed construction after 
many months of unnecessary delay. 


For other current and future energy 
infrastructure plans, the president also 
took much-needed action to streamline 
permitting and expedite environmental 
reviews. In the past, numerous other 
pipeline construction projects got 
trapped in a web of bureaucratic 
procedures and reviews, many of which 
take years to complete. The projects are 
also attacked with costly and frivolous 
lawsuits from opponents of energy 
development. This is unacceptable. We 
need thorough, but timely, decisions 
on these projects, which are capital 
intensive for the companies that 
spearhead them and crucial to the 
workers and consumers who benefit 
from their construction. 

Canadian Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau also realizes the importance of 
energy infrastructure. In their meeting last 
week, President Trump and Prime Minister 
Trudeau agreed on the need to cooperate 
on important pipeline development 
projects. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
applauds their shared commitment to job 
creation and energy development. 


President Trump’s actions and 
executive orders regarding energy are 
welcome progress, but more remains to be 
done. The Chamber will push our leaders 
to continue prioritizing energy reforms 
and reverse Obama-era regulations 
designed to keep our energy in the ground. 
Our Institute for 21st Century Energy is 
working with Congress and administration 
officials to identify opportunities to 
responsibly develop more of our country’s 
resources, build energy infrastructure to 
move it around, and usher in the next 
generation of energy innovations. 

It was Prime Minister Trudeau who 
said, “There isn’t a country in the world 
that would find billions of barrels of oil 
and leave it in the ground while there is a 
market for it.” Fortunately, our new leaders 
seem to agree. Our nation is equipped 
with vast resources—and it’s high time 
we put them to work on behalf of our 
businesses, our workers, and our economy. 


Learn more at 

uschamber.com/abovethefold. 
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Techie Largesse 

Why so few donors for critical gender studies? 
by Naomi Schaefer Riley 


H igher education had a very 
good year. That’s the news 
from the Chronicle of Phi¬ 
lanthropy , which reports that “during 
an election year soaked in populism, 
some of America’s biggest philan¬ 
thropists bestowed an unusually large 
chunk of their charity on colleges and 
universities, including several elite 
institutions.” How large? Colleges and 
universities received almost half of the 
$5.6 billion given away by the top 50 
donors in 2016, a larger share by far 
than in any of the past five years. 

Is this, as the Chronicle implies, a 
message sent by America’s wealthy to 
show their support of elite academia 
in the face of a populist uprising? Not 
really. Rather, if America’s most suc¬ 
cessful businesspeople are making a 
vote of confidence, it is not in academia 
in general, but in scientific research— 
and medical research in particular. 

Phil Knight, the cofounder of 
Nike, has said that declining public 
support for scientific research is what 
has led him and his wife to pledge half 
a billion dollars to the University of 
Oregon. They were at the top of the 
Philanthropy 50 list this year. The Phil 
and Penny Knight Campus for Accel¬ 
erating Scientific Impact is “designed 
to fast-track scientific discoveries and 
the process of turning those discover¬ 
ies into innovations that improve the 
quality of life for people in Oregon, 
the nation and beyond.” 

The Knights are hardly alone. 
Michael Bloomberg has given hun¬ 
dreds of millions to the Bloomberg 
American Health Initiative at Johns 
Hopkins University; Howard and 
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Lottie Marcus left $400 million to the 
American Associates of Ben Gurion 
University of the Negev, which pro¬ 
motes research in desert ecologies. 

Many of the biggest philanthro¬ 
pists have made their money in the 
world of scientific innovation. So 
when they “give back,” that is what 
they support. Technology entrepre¬ 
neur Larry Ellison donated $200 mil¬ 
lion to establish the Lawrence J. 
Ellison Institute for Transformative 
Medicine at the University of South¬ 
ern California, dedicated to the pre¬ 
vention and treatment of cancer. It’s 
only natural for those who have made 
their fortunes in technology to sup¬ 
port scientists. For example, Micro¬ 
soft cofounder Paul Allen has made 
large grants to Stanford and Tufts to 
foster bioscience discovery. 

Such largesse isn’t necessarily an 
endorsement of the broader univer¬ 
sity. Philanthropists may see great 
potential for academic scientific 
research, but that doesn’t translate 
into support for undergraduate teach¬ 
ing or liberal arts education. 

There are reasons it is more attrac¬ 
tive to give to scientific research 
endeavors, reasons beyond just that 
they are noble and interesting pur¬ 
suits. For one, money spent on sci¬ 
ence and technology is more likely 
to produce measurable results than 
money spent on improving under¬ 
graduate education. 

Consider the fate of philanthro¬ 
pists who try to change college cur¬ 
ricula to include a more substantive 
core or more exposure to free-market 
economics, efforts that have regularly 
been met with backlash on campus. 
Who wants to get grief—as Lee Bass 
famously did with his grant to Yale— 
trying to figure out whether one’s gift 
to support education in Western civili¬ 
zation is actually being used the way it 


was intended? Rare is the donor who 
is willing to take abuse, as the Koch 
brothers did in 2014 for giving money 
to the United Negro College Fund, 
and then make similar donations 
directed to historically black colleges, 
as Charles Koch did this January. 

Most donors, even if they believe 
such efforts are useful, lack the stom¬ 
ach to get mired in university politics 
and bureaucracy. Giving their money 
to science-focused research centers, as 
opposed to a general fund or to non¬ 
science faculty appointments, sug¬ 
gests that they know the rest of the 
university can be a sinkhole of ideol¬ 
ogy and mediocrity. 

The hard-science laboratories and 
research centers, by contrast, are hot¬ 
beds of meritocracy. The cream rises 
to the top, and though the rest of the 
faculty and administration would like 
to drag them into the world of politics 
and protests, for the most part these 
researchers remain above the fray. But 
the faculty and staff of these research 
labs at universities are no more con¬ 
nected to the educational experience 
of undergraduates than are most 
schools’ football teams. 

Universities are eager to tout the 
large gifts they receive; it burnishes 
their brands. Indeed, when young peo¬ 
ple apply to college, prestige is often 
a consideration. The easiest way to 
measure prestige is often by looking 
at the success of advanced research 
in the hard sciences. Some college 
rankings include factors like the 
number of Nobel Prize winners a par¬ 
ticular school employs. But how many 
of them are teaching Introduction to 
Chemistry, let alone French Lit 101? 

It’s not that most universities are 
starving when it comes to money 
for scholarships and general operat¬ 
ing expenses. Charles Munger, vice 
chairman of Berkshire Hathaway 
and number 7 on the Philanthropy 50, 
believes that housing is very impor¬ 
tant to the student experience, and 
so has pledged a small fortune to the 
University of California, Santa Bar¬ 
bara and the University of Michigan 
for dormitories. Austin Marxe is sup¬ 
porting scholarships to the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York, his alma mater. 
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But very few donors are interested in 
supporting race and gender studies or 
in funding social activism on campus. 


Paris 

this-Mons, a suburb by the 
Seine in southern Paris, is 
close to Orly Airport, but a 
world away from the tourists’ City of 
Light. Last October, at a stoplight in 
the adjoining commune of Viry-Chatil- 
lon, 15 youths with Molotov cocktails 
attacked police cars from Athis-Mons 
and nearby Savigny-sur-Orge. Four 
officers were injured, two of them 
with third-degree burns. One January 
night in another neighboring commune , 
Juvisy-sur-Orge, a mob of more than 
50 youths broke into homes 
with steel bars and machetes, 
and vandalized more than 20 
cars. The police, who took 
an hour and a half to arrive, 
made 11 arrests. Seven were 
minors from Athis-Mons. 

This month, the focus 
shifted to a housing estate 
in Aulnay-sous-Bois, a sub¬ 
urb on the other side of Paris, and a 
case of police brutality that displaced 
the financial scandals of presiden¬ 
tial candidate Frangois Fillon from 
the front pages. On February 2, four 
policemen stopped a 22-year-old black 
youth worker named Theo; they were 
in the neighborhood responding to 
reports of drug dealing. The policemen 
demanded to check Theo’s identity, 
then tipped the contents of his back¬ 
pack at his feet. Theo, who has no crim¬ 
inal record, broke free, but not, he says, 
to run. “I knew there were no cameras 
by my home,” he told BFMTV five 
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Most philanthropists would rather 
say they helped to fund a cure for can¬ 
cer. And who can blame them? ♦ 


days later. “I managed to struggle away, 
so I’d be left in front of the cameras. 
I wasn’t trying to run away. ... I put 
myself against a wall, quietly, and then 
one of the policemen comes and hits 
me. I saw him with his truncheon. He 
thrust it into my buttocks.” 

Footage shot by witnesses shows 
Theo on the ground, his body obscured 
by the officers. He was handcuffed, 
teargassed, beaten, and arrested. Sev¬ 
eral hours passed before he saw the 
duty doctor at the police station. “He 
told me, this is very serious,” Theo 
said. “There’s an opening of 
at least five or six centime¬ 
ters, and we have to operate 
as soon as possible.” Trans¬ 
ferred to Robert-Ballanger 
hospital, Theo required 
surgery for “a longitudinal 
wound in the anal canal” 
and injury to “a section of 
sphincter muscle.” A doctor 
said he had also suffered severe trauma 
to his skull. 

In 2005, the accidental deaths of 
two youths who had fled from a police 
check in the suburb of Clichy-sous-Bois 
led to four weeks of rioting in suburbs 
across France and President Jacques 
Chirac declaring a state of emergency. 
Since Theo’s arrest, Aulnay-sous-Bois 
and its neighboring districts have seen 
daily marches and nightly riots. Pro¬ 
testers claim that France has “deux 
poids, deux mesures ”—“two weights, two 
measures”—one for whites, another for 
immigrants and minorities. 

The policemen have been sus¬ 
pended. Three are charged with assault, 
the fourth with rape. The politicians 
have taken sides, folding the case into 


their campaigns for the presidential 
election just over two months away. 
On February 7, Frangois Hollande, 
the outgoing and unpopular Social¬ 
ist president, visited Theo in the hos¬ 
pital. Hollande appealed for calm and 
promised “justice.” Socialist candidate 
Benoit Hamon said that public trust in 
the police “must urgently be restored” 
and called for exemplary prosecutions. 
Marine Le Pen announced that the 
National Front trusted the police com¬ 
pletely and devoted the following day 
to “security” and showing “support for 
the forces of order.” 

Le Pen did not show her support at 
Aulnay-sous-Bois, where the forces of 
order were contending with vandal¬ 
ism and firebombs, but in the south¬ 
ern suburbs, where there had been no 
rioting. The main security problem 
this time was the simultaneous visit 
of two presidential candidates. While 
Le Pen visited police headquarters at 
Juvisy-sur-Orge, Savigny-sur-Orge, 
and Athis-Mons, center-right candi¬ 
date Frangois Fillon relaunched his 
campaign with a visit to Athis-Mons’s 
new Urban Surveillance Center. 

The USC, set up in a converted fac¬ 
tory in 2016, allows municipal police 
officers to monitor remote camera feeds 
from Athis-Mons, Juvisy-sur-Orge, 
and Viry-Chatillon. On February 8, 
armed police waited for Fillon in driz¬ 
zling rain. A crowd of 50 supporters of 
Left party candidate Jean-Luc Melen- 
chon performed the symphonie des cas¬ 
seroles for the TV cameras, banging 
spoons and lids on cooking pots while 
chanting aspersions on Fillon’s hon¬ 
esty. “Is he a criminal?” a gray-haired 
woman mused with the rhetorical grace 
of the French. “Yes. In France, all poli¬ 
ticians are criminals.” 

The protesters charged to the service 
gate. The police and the news cameras 
gave chase, interrupting the cigarette 
break of the USC employee leaning 
by the building’s back door. “What a 
mess,” she said, exhaling. “But then, 
I’m not political.” White, suburban, in 
her thirties, and disenchanted with the 
traditional parties, she is the kind of 
voter that Fillon and Le Pen are chas¬ 
ing. Will she be voting for Fillon? 

“You must be kidding.” 


Banlieue Battles 

Paris and the politics of security. 

by Dominic Green 
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Fillon’s car ran the gauntlet, and 
the candidate was hustled inside. We 
squeezed into a windowless confer¬ 
ence room with a long table. On one 
side of the table, eight senior officers 
from the municipal police; on the 
other, empty chairs for Fillon and 
the local mayors, all supporters of his 
party, Les Republicans. 

“I think he’s visiting here because 
the security situation has changed,” 
said Caroline Barranco, a police 
brigadier from Viry-Chatillon. She 
mentioned the disturbances in Aul- 
nay-sous-Bois and the attack on the 
police cars in her district in October. 
“They were burned in their cars. That 
made a vivid impression on the forces 
of order.” 

After the Viry-Chatillon assault, 
municipal police demonstrated for bet¬ 
ter working conditions and expanded 
powers of self-defense. “We need more 
security, more equipment, and more 
money,” Barranco declared. That after¬ 
noon at the nearby Juvisy-sur-Orge 
police station, Le Pen promised to 
“rearm” the municipal police, both 
materially and “morally”—including 
the “presumption of legitimate defense” 
in cases of police violence against citi¬ 
zens. Fillon renewed his campaign on a 
promise of law and order—to draw vot¬ 
ers from the National Front. 

Fillon and the mayors filed in, like a 
white-collar suspect with a team of law¬ 
yers. He wore a dark gray suit, a blue- 
striped shirt, a natty, knotted wool tie 
in dark blue. For February, his suntan 
was several shades richer than appro¬ 
priate to a public servant campaign¬ 
ing as the candidate of austerity and 
transparency. He listened as the police 
described their problems: insufficient 
budgets, rising crime, poor communi¬ 
cation with the Police Nationale and 
the Gendarmerie, and managing “the 
politics of security” between the vari¬ 
ous police agencies and the layers of 
local government. 

Fillon shifted in his seat. He stroked 
the parting where no hair is out of 
place. He scratched the fingers of his 
left hand at the cuticle of his thumb. 
He dropped his gaze to the table and 
frowned as though disappearing into 
his thoughts. Now and then, he looked 


warily over the policemen’s shoulders, 
to the journalists and photographers 
who stood behind them. More than 
a week had passed since the weekly 
Le canard enchaine broke the “Penelo- 
pegate” story, the news that Fillon put 
his wife and two of their children on 
his parliamentary payroll. His support 
has collapsed. 

In mid-January, Fillon was poll¬ 
ing as high as 26 percent, just behind 
Le Pen, in the first round of voting 
(to take place April 23), and stood to 
defeat her in the second round (May 7) 
by a margin of 65 to 35 percent. 
This week, Fillon is polling only 
17.5 percent in the first round. He has 
ceded second position, and a place in 
the second round, to the centrist tech¬ 
nocrat Emmanuel Macron. 

The parquet national financier , the 
national financial prosecutor, has yet to 
decide whether to send Fillon’s case to 
a magistrate or open a criminal inquiry. 
Perhaps Fillon was relieved that he was 
the one asking questions of the police. 
He interrupted a meandering report 
from one of the policemen and leaned 
forward to suggest his incisive grasp of 
the issues. 

“How many dogs do you have?” 
he asked. 

“One.” 

Everyone laughed. The police¬ 
men returned to their litany of prob¬ 
lems, from traffic jams to terrorism. 
The mayors parried with promises of 
bureaucracy, and then Fillon took the 
microphone. He held it low and talked 
quietly, as though every word might be 
used in evidence against him. 

“This place is a symptom, a symbol 
of insecurity,” he said. “The municipal 
police must maintain the public’s trust. 
The municipal police also need the 
means of control, and to be able to coop¬ 
erate with the national police.” Like Le 
Pen, he promised material assistance 
and money—“vehicles, modern equip¬ 
ment,” and, despite campaigning to cut 
government expenditure, “12 billion 
euros” for police, justice, and defense. 
Like Macron, he vowed to apply “tech¬ 
nological progress” to policing. Perhaps 
the technological savings will fund 
some of his 12 billion euro gift. 

Le Pen argued for unconditional 


support and arming the municipal 
police. Fillon will consider “obliga¬ 
tory armament” and offered condi¬ 
tional moral support in the face of 
“mounting violence.” There are, he 
said, “good historical reasons” for 
periods in which the public has felt 
“distant” from the police. “But if the 
violence continues, a large majority 
of the French people will support the 
police_For now, we must carry our¬ 

selves with absolute intransigence.” 

No questions were taken from 
the press. Fillon hurried out of the 
room like a fugitive. Later that day, a 
National Front communications oper¬ 
ative tweeted photos of Hollande by 
Theo’s bed and Le Pen at the police sta¬ 
tion. “One is on the side of the shields 
of the nation. The other is on the side 
of the rabble.” Fillon has chosen his 
side on immigration, Islam, and law 
and order. But can it revive a campaign 
tainted by allegations of corruption? 

The next day, intransigent before 
calls for his resignation, Fillon deliv¬ 
ered a second non-apology to the cam¬ 
eras and the party members. “I have 
nothing to hide,” he insisted. The 
media were after him because he was 
“an ideological enemy” of “the sys¬ 
tem.” “I’m not afraid of transparency, 
and I expect my competitors for the 
presidency to be as clear as I am. No 
doubt the press will require informa¬ 
tion from them. If not, then there really 
are two weights, two measures.” 

On Friday, a poll showed that Fil¬ 
lon’s obduracy had failed to raise his 
support. A police source claimed that 
Theo’s trousers had “slipped down on 
their own.” Police arrested an Islamist 
cell in the southern city of Montpellier. 
Protests and riots spread from Aulnay- 
sous-Bois to neighboring suburbs. On 
Thursday, the state prosecutor decided 
to keep the Penelopegate case open. 
With Fillon floundering and Macron a 
callow insider associated with the failed 
Hollande, a National Front presidency 
becomes less unlikely. 

“Security forces have been tar¬ 
geted by gangs of scum that nothing 
seems to be able to stop any more,” 
Le Pen said on Monday, “and cer¬ 
tainly not the courts, in an overall 
context of decadence.” ♦ 
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The Face-Off 

President Trump's Iran dilemma 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

onald Trump has promised a foreign pol¬ 
icy of muscular retrenchment, in which 
a better-resourced U.S. military intimi¬ 
dates our enemies without serving as 
a global cop. More than any president 
since Richard Nixon, our new commander in chief sees 
virtue in brutal authoritarians, especially if they are fight¬ 
ing radical Islam. He has passionately belittled the idea 
of nation-building, freedom agendas, and protracted con¬ 
flicts in Muslim lands. 

Trump’s foreign-policy coherence and mettle will soon 
be put to the test over Iran. What he does about Barack 
Obama’s nuclear agreement and the Islamic Republic’s 
expeditionary zeal, especially its enthusiasm for creat¬ 
ing and deploying Shiite militias in sectarian wars, will 
surely guide what he does throughout the Middle East 
and likely define the way he deals with Russia. With the 
exception of how the president approaches the People’s 
Republic of China, no foreign-policy question may have 
ramifications as momentous. It looks to be Trump’s first 
big, gut-wrenching challenge. 

Trump has described the Joint Comprehensive Plan 
of Action and his predecessor’s approach to the clerical 
regime as weak-kneed and calamitous. Republicans in 
Congress are similarly moved: They are preparing new 
sanctions to punish Iran’s Islamic Revolutionary Guards 
for their savagery in Syria, their support for terrorism, 
and the long-range ballistic-missile program under their 
control. They will probably garner enough Democratic 
senators to ensure the legislation makes it to the presi¬ 
dent’s desk. The Islamic Republic’s supreme leader Ali 
Khamenei has repeatedly stated that new sanctions lev¬ 
ied by the United States for nonnuclear reasons are viola¬ 
tions of the atomic accord. The Europeans, who are eager 
to increase trade with Iran, are largely in agreement. Not 
wanting to endorse Tehran’s complicity in mass mur¬ 
der in Syria, they could embrace minor sanctions that 
Khamenei could ignore. 

In the run-up to the JCPOA, President Obama and 
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Secretary of State John Kerry repeatedly told Congress 
that the nuclear deal wouldn’t restrict America’s capacity 
to sanction the clerical regime for its nonnuclear nefari¬ 
ous behavior; in practice, they acted otherwise, giving 
the green light to European ventures in sectors of the Ira¬ 
nian economy dominated by the Revolutionary Guards. 
Although Obama could never publicly say so given the 
guards’ bloody history, his entire approach was a com¬ 
bination of good will and bribery. The transformational 
hopes of the accord, which Obama and his subordinates 
said were secondary to the technical restrictions on Teh¬ 
ran’s nuclear ambitions, really made no sense unless the 
guards were the primary targets of post-deal largesse. 
If Obama wanted to test the idea of Iranians “buying 
into” the international order, then he wanted the corps 
to grow richer through global commerce. Whether the 
guards would exploit, for example, the $17 billion Boeing 
deal, which Obama cleared at the end of his presidency, 
to increase their capacity to airlift their forces and allied 
militias throughout the region was irrelevant given the 
larger aspiration. 

The historical evidence for ideological transforma¬ 
tion through enlarged foreign investment is weak: In the 
1990s, when Iran’s president and clerical major-domo Ali 
Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani and Khamenei backed open¬ 
ing the country to European and Asian investment, the 
corps grew richer, more powerful, but no more latitudi- 
narian in its sentiments. Increasing trade didn’t diminish 
the regime’s appetite for terrorism at home or abroad. The 
explosion of dissent in 1997, which arose behind the can¬ 
didacy of a little-known, unaccomplished cleric, Moham¬ 
mad Khatami, surely developed in part from the failed 
expectations of Rafsanjani’s presidency. The supreme 
leader, Rafsanjani, and his aide-de-camp Hassan Rouhani 
held firm against political reform. 

President Obama seemed to believe that increasing 
Western trade would at least diminish the odds that the 
United States would go to war with the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic, which was, after all, his primary imperative. Peace 
through commerce has its advocates on the American 
right, especially among businessmen. Obama understood 
Tehran’s role in generating Sunni jihadism in Syria and 
Iraq; does President Trump similarly understand the 
connection and similarly hope that increasing Western 
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commerce with the Islamic Republic can somehow mar¬ 
ginalize, transform, or bribe Iranian “hardliners” into 
giving up their worst ambitions? 

Given Trump’s support for an “America First” econ¬ 
omy, he may not spend much time considering the poten¬ 
tial of politically ameliorative international commerce. 
Trump has, however, at least once expressed dismay that 
American sanctions prevent American companies from 
profiting in the Iranian marketplace. The nuclear deal 
was so awful in part, Trump suggested, because the Irani¬ 
ans got billions of dollars and others, especially the Euro¬ 
peans, got the business. The White House and National 
Security Council staff, among whom anti-Iranian senti¬ 
ments run deep, have been quiet on the Boeing deal. Does 
the president see ideologi¬ 
cal forces—Iran’s version 
of Islamism—as a suffi¬ 
cient threat to override 
his obvious desire to see 
American trade expand? 

It’s possible we will soon 
see a big contradiction in 
Trump’s approach to Iran: 
approval of the Boeing deal 
combined with new exec¬ 
utive-branch and congres- 
sionally driven sanctions 
against the Revolution¬ 
ary Guards. Whether the 
president can sustain that 
contradiction (the Boeing 
contract in theory opens the floodgates to big-ticket trade) 
and whether the clerical regime would allow that contra¬ 
diction to stand remain unclear. 

TRUMPIAN INCONGRUITIES 

s the president willing to risk Obama’s agreement— 
and the possibility of another Middle Eastern war if 
he tries to improve it—in a face-off with the cleri¬ 
cal regime? The odds are good that when Trump first 
dismissed the nuclear deal on the campaign trail he did 
so without thinking through the ramifications. Given 
Trump’s campaign mantra against wasteful wars in the 
Middle East, does he see the mullahs’ development of 
nuclear weapons as a fundamental threat to the United 
States? Does Trump object to the Islamic Republic’s 
regional activities, especially in Syria, where Tehran’s 
actions have been the most aggressive and brutal? Given 
his support of Bashar al-Assad’s regime in Damascus and 
Russian president Vladimir Putin’s intervention in Syria, 
does Trump really oppose Iranian aid to Assad? Although 


President Obama never said so publicly, his staff certainly 
suggested that the White House grew to fear a triumph of 
Sunni Arabs in Syria, among whom jihadists are numer¬ 
ous. United Nations ambassador Samantha Power could 
wax poetic about Assad’s butchery, but Obama’s Washing¬ 
ton no longer viewed the Alawite dictator as a state-spon¬ 
sor of terrorism against the West. 

There is a notable strategic incongruity on much 
of the American right: anti-Iran but pro-Assad. This 
shows the enormous advantage that Assad, a thoroughly 
secularized despot from a heretical Shiite clan, gained 
when he strengthened the decades-old family alliance 
with Tehran and framed the rebellion against his tyr¬ 
anny as a battle between secularists and jihadists. Given 

Assad’s savage tactics 
and the collapse of Sunni 
Syrian society, a bipolar 
world—secular Alawites, 
supported by militant Ira¬ 
nian, Arab, and Afghan 
Shiites, versus Sunni radi¬ 
cals—has emerged. Assad’s 
stage-managed concern 
for the Syrian Christian 
community also hasn’t 
hurt his appeal in the 
United States, especially 
among Republicans. 

Syria and Iraq have dif¬ 
ferent internal dynamics, 
but it’s possible that Pres¬ 
ident Trump could start to see a common denominator: 
The clerical regime in both countries works against Sunni 
jihadism. Iran’s role in generating Sunni radicalism—its 
region-wide policy of encouraging sectarian conflict and 
creating militias modeled on the Lebanese Hezbollah— 
is often downplayed in certain quarters of the American 
right as much as it is on the noninterventionist, nuke- 
deal-loving American left. Among those on the right and 
left who view Putin less adversely, fears of stateless Sunnis 
running amok seem to be much greater than fears of Ira¬ 
nian Shiite imperialism. 

For the noninterventionists, there is always one over¬ 
arching theme: America should no longer be a Middle 
Eastern power, and Americans don’t really care about the 
region’s conflicting ideologies so long as Americans aren’t 
being blown up. The obverse of Americans wanting to dis¬ 
tance themselves from the Muslim world and reduce the 
flow of Muslims coming to the United States is a noncha¬ 
lance about intra-Muslim politics—about who rules over 
whom. The post-9/11 understanding that America had paid 
dearly for its indifference to Muslim tyrannies has, because 
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of the costly wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, regressed to 
an earlier disposition: Secular Muslim despots and kings 
are the best that can be hoped for given the dysfunction 
of Islamic cultures. With amped-up counterterrorism pro¬ 
cedures in place, the United States need not trouble itself 
with the social and ideological repercussions of how our 
“moderate Muslim allies” rule their people. To do so may 
even be counterproductive. Witness the triumphs of the 
Palestinian fundamentalist movement Hamas in legislative 
elections in 2006 and Egyptian fundamentalists in the par¬ 
liamentary and presidential elections in 2011-2012. Today, 
it isn’t just the “America First” crowd who are indifferent 
to Muslim-on-Muslim oppression. 

If today Shiites kill Ameri¬ 
cans far less often than Sunnis, 
then perhaps that’s as deep as one 
needs to go. And although the 
Islamic Republic treats its Chris¬ 
tian minorities as second-class 
citizens, and can torture and kill 
Muslim converts to Christianity, 

Iranian clerics have been more 
respectful of Christians than have 
their Sunni fundamentalist coun¬ 
terparts. “America First” Chris¬ 
tian conservatives who think 
civilizationally—Christians versus 
Muslims—could become inclined 
toward seeing the Islamic Republic 
as an acceptable despotism given 
its less harsh treatment of their co¬ 
religionists. Trump and his close 
adviser Steve Bannon aren’t among those hard-right, 
iiber-Christian conservatives, like Patrick Buchanan, 
who supported the nuclear deal and became nonbellig¬ 
erent toward the clerical regime. The anti-Iranian senti¬ 
ments of Lt. General Michael Flynn’s men who still serve 
on the NSC seem unshakeable. That is also probably 
true of Secretary of Defense James Mattis’s. American 
soldiers who have had to deal with lethal Revolution¬ 
ary Guard activity against U.S. troops often have an 
imperishable loathing for Tehran. And Bannon appears 
to foresee unavoidable big clashes between the United 
States and Islamist forces, perhaps even a Judgment 
Day slugfest, where only the strongest is left standing. 
Although his commentary on Islamic militancy is more 
passionate than extensive, Bannon doesn’t seem to see 
Shiite Islamists as less dangerous than Sunni Islamists. 
If so, Iran likely is at the center of his global struggle. 
And his depiction of corporate America and Europe— 
how modern Western business betrays “Judeo-Christian 
values”—does suggest overseas he’s sympathetic to the 


Leninist line about capitalists and the hangman’s rope, 
except today Western businessmen investing in anti- 
Western Muslim regimes would be the fools. Obviously, 
Trump’s worldview is far less developed than Bannon’s. 
The president’s aversion to the Islamic Republic doesn’t 
appear as personal or as strategically anchored. 

The active-duty and ex-military men in the White 
House, Mattis, perhaps even Bannon may understand that 
the secular Arab-state Middle East is dying and that Shi¬ 
ite and Sunni Islamists are the only ones creatively and 
aggressively imagining the future. They may understand 
that if the United States continues its downsizing in the 
Muslim world, the clerical regime 
will turn its attention toward the 
Arabian peninsula, where the larg¬ 
est number of Arab Shiites are 
oppressed by the Sunni monarchs of 
Bahrain and Saudi Arabia. Only the 
Islamic Republic among Muslim 
states has successfully created trans¬ 
national, religiously centered mili¬ 
tias it can deploy throughout the 
region. Armed violence among Shi¬ 
ites in Bahrain is rising. All Shiites 
can find some passionate common 
ground in how much they loathe 
the Shiite-hating Wahhabis and the 
Gulf princes who indulge them. The 
downfall of the Saudi royal family 
would be the ultimate prize. Shi¬ 
ite dominion over the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina, not seen since a 
Fatimid caliph ruled from Cairo (973-1171), is a dream, 
but not an unthinkable one if the Saudi family cracks and 
the Shiites of Arabia combine with Iran’s alliance. No 
one in the region believes the Saudi armed forces, though 
stocked with the most modern Western weapons, is a tiger. 
No Sunni state has an expeditionary capacity, let alone the 
will, to take on the battle-tested Iranians and their allies. 
Only the United States’ military power—the perception in 
the Middle East that Washington will use its armed forces 
to check Iranian adventurism—keeps the southern Mid¬ 
dle East from becoming unhinged. 

This reading of the region may be too much for the 
White House since it demands the return of an American 
cop that candidate Trump derided. The Iranians already 
tested the administration with a ballistic-missile launch. 
In response Flynn put the mullahs “on notice” and hit 
them with new administrative sanctions. These minor 
actions won’t be enough; Bannon and Mattis probably 
know far more will be required. 

The clerical regime has always feared a rampant 
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United States, but Washington has rarely punished the 
Islamic Republic, even when it has taken American life. 
Tehran will surely push Trump to see if he is fearful of 
losing the nuclear agreement and American soldiers. To 
be taken seriously in Tehran, which is ruled by hardball 
politics, the president will have to do what so many in the 
Washington foreign-policy establishment fear—escalate. 

IRANIAN & RUSSIAN REPERCUSSIONS 

he mullahs are in a quandary about Trump. As 
the supreme leader recently highlighted, Trump’s 
scathing assessment of the wars in Afghanistan 
and Iraq is welcomed. So, too, 
his alignment with Assad and 
Putin. So, too, his promise to 
scale down radically America’s 
post-WWII commitments in 
the Middle East and his dis¬ 
taste for championing democ¬ 
racy in Muslim lands. 

But Trump’s ferocious 
criticism of the nuclear accord 
and his anti-Iranian appoint¬ 
ments—Flynn, Mattis, and 
former congressman Michael 
Pompeo to the Central Intel¬ 
ligence Agency, which the Ira¬ 
nian regime still sees as always 
conspiring against it—sig¬ 
nal trouble. So does the proximity of Jared Kushner, the 
president’s Orthodox Jewish, Israel-fond son-in-law. It’s 
impossible to overstate the eminence of anti-Iranian Jew¬ 
ish conspiracies among the Islamic Republic’s ruling elite. 

President Obama’s predictability, his repeated willing¬ 
ness to ignore Iranian imperialism and make substantial 
compromises—far more than our European allies imag¬ 
ined when the nuclear negotiations began—is unquestion¬ 
ably over with Trump. Iranian fear of the U.S. Navy, which 
has been a constant since the revolution, has likely ticked 
up since the election despite Trump’s anti-interventionist 
rhetoric. The head of Iran’s Atomic Energy Organization, 
the former foreign minister Ali Akbar Salehi, who has 
always enjoyed direct access to the supreme leader, recently 
gave a long interview about Trump and the JCPOA. The 
Islamic Republic should maintain the nuclear deal, Salehi 
advised, and not give Trump an easy victory. The Ameri¬ 
can president will have a much harder time than Hillary 
Clinton would have had rallying a “global consensus” 
against Iran, the MIT-educated nuclear engineer sur¬ 
mised. Salehi wants Khamenei to answer Trump’s actions 
with actions that “embarrass the other side, not those that 


embolden him.” He wants the regime to “asymmetrically” 
respond to Washington. Salehi, who has excellent English 
and regularly incorporates American terms and Angli¬ 
cisms into his Persian, probably understands that the use 
of “asymmetrical” ( namutaqarin ) unavoidably suggests 
that Tehran should, among other things, make the United 
States bleed through the use of Arab Shiite proxies. 

Although Salehi doesn’t dwell on the now-suspended 
visa ban against Iranians, the action surely surprised, 
probably shocked, him and his superiors. Iranians hate to 
be lumped with Arabs. Many in the regime loathe Irani¬ 
ans who flee to the West, especially the United States; but 
many of the most senior officials, even within the top ech¬ 
elons of the clerical elite, have 
family members in the United 
States. Children of VIPs fre¬ 
quently study in the West— 
the most prestigious locales 
are in America. The Islamic 
Republic has always had con¬ 
siderable cognitive dissonance 
about the United States, which 
is most personally played out 
with children of the elite, both 
dissident and regime-loyal, 
making pilgrimage to the mul¬ 
lahs’ bete noire. 

Since the Iranian regime 
knows it has not used U.S. 
tourist, student, or immi¬ 
grant visas or refugees for terrorist operations inside the 
United States, and it knows how Iranian immigrants and 
their children have seamlessly integrated into America, it 
probably assumes that something else unpleasant is afoot 
with Iran’s inclusion in the “Muslim-banning” executive 
order. Not knowing what that is, but fearing the worst, the 
clerical regime will wait to see if Trump falls in line where 
Obama left off (supporting the nuclear and Boeing deals). 

As it’s now pretty clear that the president will keep the 
nuclear agreement, Tehran will closely watch the aircraft 
sale and whether the White House designates the Revo¬ 
lutionary Guards a terrorist organization. The mullahs 
will keep a keen eye on the Persian Gulf. They may well 
stop the guards’ speedboats from challenging U.S. naval 
vessels. Whether Trump and his advisers have any inten¬ 
tion of exploiting this growing Iranian anxiety is unclear. 
Could Trump, who has so openly mocked the idea of 
regime change as a legitimate foreign-policy objective in 
the Middle East, actually support the approach, however 
renamed, for the Islamic Republic? Could he even panic 
Tehran by faking it? 

And Trump’s oft-stated admiration for Putin could 
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complicate, conceivably paralyze, the White House’s Iran 
policy. Under Putin, Moscow and Tehran have devel¬ 
oped ever-closer military ties; freed from Western sanc¬ 
tions, Tehran is set to become the largest single client 
for Russian military hardware. Moscow finally delivered 
to Tehran S-300 anti-aircraft missiles, which have prob¬ 
ably neutralized any Israeli threat to the clerical regime’s 
nuclear sites. The Russia-Iran axis has become militarily 
dominant in the northern Middle East. Putin likely views 
it as critical to his overall plan to reassert Russian power. 
At minimal cost to his treasury, he has made his country 
the go-to foreign power north of the Persian Gulf. Putin’s 
partnership with Tehran has already gained him unex¬ 
pected attention (Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
and Israeli generals have become frequent visitors to 
Moscow) and leverage (Turkish president Recep Tayyip 
Erdogan, once determined to see Assad fall, is now say¬ 
ing that he can stay). Syria has paid big, perhaps decisive, 
dividends to Putin in Europe, which is reeling from the 
refugee waves that Putin’s bombing campaign in Syria 
has in part driven. The Russian military investment in 
Syria after the decisive victory in Aleppo appears to be 
growing substantially. 

If Trump is serious about countering Iran regionally 
or somehow plugging the holes in the nuclear accord 
(eliminating the development of advanced centrifuges, 
the sunset clauses that allow for an industrial-scale ura¬ 
nium enrichment program in 14 years, and Tehran’s 
intercontinental ballistic-missile program), he could 
quickly find himself at a breaking point with Putin. 
The White House may have hopes that it can somehow 
separate Putin from Iran, but the odds of that happen¬ 
ing appear poor given the strategic advantages Moscow 
gains from its alliance and the clerical regime’s equanim¬ 
ity about post-Soviet Russia. 

Since the Islamic revolution, Iran has never posed a 
strategic threat to Russia. With the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, President Rafsanjani attempted to increase Iranian 
influence in Central Asia and the Caucasus through trade 
and missionary activity. Iranian trade grew and Tehran 
briefly had a serious presence in Tajikistan, the only Per¬ 
sian-speaking country in the former Soviet Union, but 
Iran’s penetration remained limited. Its religious ambi¬ 
tions failed, thwarted by the Sunni-Shiite divide (the vast 
majority of Central Asian Muslims are Sunni), Iranian 
cultural arrogance, and the superior efforts of Turkish Giil- 
enists, Saudis, and other Sunni missionaries (Saudi-subsi¬ 
dized Jordanian and Egyptian preachers affiliated with the 
Muslim Brotherhood weren’t hard to find in Central Asia 
in the 1990s). I have had discussions with Russian mili¬ 
tary and intelligence officers about the Islamic Republic’s 
religious appeal and covert-action potential in the former 


Soviet Union. With the possible exception of Azerbaijan, 
they thought it was pshik —zilch. 

Putin has obviously made the calculation that his own 
brutal actions toward Sunni Muslims in the Caucasus and 
his support of ferociously anti-Islamist rulers within the 
former Soviet Union don’t have a prohibitive downside. 
Putin does not now seem to fear Sunni Islamic radical¬ 
ism within Russia; whatever anti-Russian designs the 
Islamic State may have, they have so far failed to launch 
major terrorist operations inside the Russian police state. 
Putin’s alliance with Shiite Iran is a logical extension of 
this domestic self-confidence; it’s also a smart strategic 
move since Persian power has no effective Arab counter¬ 
weight. All the Sunni Arabs combined—even imagin¬ 
ing such a coalition seems surreal—are weaker than the 
Islamic Republic. The closer Iran is to Russia, the more 
Arab states, particularly the oil-rich Gulf states, must treat 
Russia with greater respect and deference. 

And the Iranians may loathe the Treaties of Gulistan 
(1813) and Turkmenchay (1828), in which Russia sheared 
off the top of the Persian realm, but the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic’s revolutionaries have always had a far easier time with 
Russians than with Americans. There is no love lost: The 
Iranians know Moscow has often poorly and condescend¬ 
ingly delivered in its commercial, nuclear, and military 
dealings with Tehran. Yet there is no ideological point 
of friction between the two. Soviet communism, once 
seductive among the Iranian and Azeri-Iranian elites, 
is no more. The clerical regime—especially the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard Corps—sees Putin’s Russia as anti-Amer¬ 
ican. Salehi, ever the clever boy, highlights the growing 
tension between Trump’s pro-Putin sentiments and his 
maintenance of sanctions against Russia. The forced res¬ 
ignation of Lt. General Flynn, whom the Iranians saw as 
the most adamant clerical-regime-hater, reinforces this 
view of American-Russian antagonism. So, too, the flood 
of press reports about the enmity for the president within 
the CIA and the FBI because of the closeness of Trump 
and his people to the Kremlin. Russian propaganda 
against America’s insidious efforts to spread its values 
in the Russian realm, undermining traditional culture and 
the mores of the Russian Orthodox church, is remarkably 
similar to Khamenei’s gravamen against the morally cor¬ 
rupting soft-power machinations of the United States. 
The Iranians have an acute ear for hearing their themes 
in other people’s national narratives and a disposition 
to forgive others their faults if they can at least get right 
the anti-American harmony. Putin’s decision to bomb to 
shards the Sunni Syrian opposition in Aleppo has also 
gained real, if at times grudging, respect from the mul¬ 
lahs and their praetorians. 

As President Trump will soon discover, the Islamic 
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Republic, too, is unlikely to roll over. It’s a near certainty 
that if Trump pushes back against Iran and reimposes 
crippling financial sanctions, the mullahs will again target 
through their Shiite militias U.S. soldiers in Iraq, who cur¬ 
rently number around 6,000. For the Iranians, America’s 
job in Mesopotamia is almost done since the fall of Mosul 
isn’t far off. American airpower and trainers, who if they 
were to linger could unhelpfully fortify Iraqi Kurdish, 
Sunni, and anti-Iran Shiite forces, are no longer needed. 
Washington could well see an indirect shooting war, which 
is exactly where George W. Bush found himself. Needless 
to say, the $17 billion Boeing deal would collapse. 

Anti-Iran sentiments in Congress may even be 
stronger than in the White House. Legislation is wind¬ 
ing its way through that would 
void the Boeing contract—and 
by legal extension probably 
stop the Airbus agreement, 
too, given the American-made 
parts that go into every Air¬ 
bus plane. If the Boeing and 
Airbus contracts evaporate, 
it’s likely Iranian president 
Hassan Rouhani’s plans to 
use European investment and 
technology to revitalize his 
country’s economy will die. If 
Rouhani’s success would pro¬ 
duce the worst of all possible 
worlds, since a better economy 
would allow the clerical elite to further heal its wounds 
and divisions after the near-cataclysm of the 2009 Green 
Movement, Rouhani’s political decline ought to be a pre¬ 
eminent objective of U.S. Iran policy. Whether Trump so 
understands Iranian politics is open to question. Given the 
central role of commerce in the president’s worldview and 
the strong tendency of businessmen to see other business¬ 
men nonideologically, it’s possible Trump could incline 
towards the conventional view: better to support Rouhani 
the Moderate against the “hardliners.” If so, Trump might 
prefer congressional Republicans to be less comprehensive 
in the sanctions they put forth. 

A betting man now wouldn’t place much money on 
the president going that way, but a certain momentum 
will develop if Trump decides to keep the nuclear deal and 
allow the plane contracts. Even in a Trump White House, 
where Bannon is building a staff to keep the bureaucra¬ 
cies off balance and the establishment on the defensive, 
the laws of inertia still hold. If Trump becomes commit¬ 
ted to this accord, it will take on a life of its own. Punting 
problems down the road, especially one that could lead to 
a major conflict, surely still has its appeal, especially for a 


man who seems to believe that American wars in the Mid¬ 
dle East are stupid. 

A TRUMP-CONGRESS PARTNERSHIP? 

he decisive issue will likely be the new con¬ 
gressional sanctions against the Revolutionary 
Guards and whether the White House is willing 
to let Treasury, through a presidential terrorist designa¬ 
tion of the entire Guard Corps, aggressively go after the 
guards and VIP Iranians with new administrative sanc¬ 
tions. Under Obama and Bush, the corps wasn’t hit often. 
When Trump took office, the total executive-branch desig¬ 
nation count was only 52. The designations made after the 

last ballistic-missile launch 
added another 25 minor tar¬ 
gets. Treasury and Congress 
could zap the regime’s praeto¬ 
rians quickly with hundreds 
more, effectively prevent¬ 
ing most A-list European or 
Asian companies from dealing 
directly with the corps or its 
proxies. The guards’ access to 
hard currency outside of Iran 
would become difficult, as 
well as their sanctions-evading 
shell-game with false-flag and 
limited partnerships with for¬ 
eign firms. 

If the president and the Republican Congress reim¬ 
posed financial sanctions on the Islamic Republic, 
Trump would have to be prepared to deal with an angry 
Europe, since such punitive actions would effectively 
freeze European banks’ ability to finance European 
commerce inside Iran. It’s possible to imagine Trump 
moving against Europeans over Iran more aggressively 
than either Bush or Obama were prepared to do: The 
president’s heart obviously doesn’t go pitter-patter over 
transatlantic relations. He may relish a collision with the 
World Trade Organization. 

If Trump does care about minimizing the bad blood 
with Europe, he might hit hard quickly since Western fra¬ 
ternity will certainly suffer less if new legislation and desig¬ 
nations strike before tens of billions of dollars of European 
investment have flowed back to the Islamic Republic. So 
far, little money has actually exchanged hands precisely 
because the Europeans were uncertain about postelection 
Washington. The recent announcement that France’s 
Total will delay its investment in a $2 billion gas project 
in South Pars 11, which is part of the largest gas field in 
the world, until Trump agrees to waive U.S. sanctions, was 



Firm partners: Russia’s Vladimir Putin and Iran’s Hassan 
Rouhani ink agreements in Tehran, November 2015. 
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a reluctant admission by Europe’s most aggressive energy 
company inside Iran. “So, either the waivers are renewed, 
and as such, respect the Iran nuclear deal,” Total’s chief 
executive Patrick Pouyanne explained, or “we’ll not be 
able to work in Iran.” 

Trump’s more strategically inclined staff may also 
look down the road and understand that if the Republi¬ 
can Congress and president implement new sanctions and 
Tehran responds by reconnecting centrifuges or throw¬ 
ing out International Atomic Energy Agency monitors, 
the French, British, and even the Germans are unlikely 
to cheer the Iranians on. As much as they may hate and 
blame Trump for destroying the short-term tranquility of 
the JCPOA, if the mullahs start enriching again to danger¬ 
ous levels or excluding the IAEA, reality will return. Fear 
of American and Israeli military action will snap back. 
The Europeans, who are paralyzed with fear of America 
abandoning the defense of the Old World, will, however 
reluctantly, support the reimposition of sanctions against 
Tehran. They have no other choice. This is in part why 
Salehi has counseled that Iran not be the first to abandon 
the JCPOA. 

U ltimately, there is one overriding question: 

Does President Trump believe that pre¬ 
ventive military strikes against the clerical 
regime’s atomic sites would be better than living with 
Mr. Obama’s agreement, with all its flaws and constraints 
on American action? “Rigorously” enforcing a bad agree¬ 
ment leaves the Middle East with a ticking time bomb 
and the Islamic Republic with ever more money—unless 
the White House concurrently hits the mullahs with bit¬ 
ing sanctions for their regional behavior. Escalating non¬ 
nuclear sanctions by themselves are unlikely, however, 
to oblige the clerical regime to renegotiate the nuclear 
accord, stop the development of ballistic missiles, or 
abandon its new militia-centered imperialism. Khame¬ 
nei and the guards, who loathe having had to limit tem¬ 
porarily their nuclear aspirations, know that they would 
lose their religious-revolutionary credibility if they now 
buckled further to the United States. 

To imagine scenarios in which Tehran surrenders to 
the West, which is what an improved deal and Iranian roll¬ 
back entails, is to imagine the guards, Khamenei, and the 
rest of the clerical elite dividing and the we-must-surren¬ 
der side triumphing over the revolutionary faithful. This 
scenario is possible if Tehran thought Washington was 
prepared militarily to obliterate the nuclear program and 
the Guard Corps, but it isn’t likely given American politics 
(the United States isn’t in a bellicose mood) and the psy¬ 
chology of the Iranian ruling elite (they may well prefer to 


go down fighting than go down without a fight). Needless 
to say, the clerical regime’s detection of American hesi¬ 
tancy reinforces the Iranian elite’s willingness to resist. 

Even if President Trump believes the United States 
has no business being a Middle Eastern hegemon, does 
he nonetheless find the Islamic Republic, if completely 
unchecked by Washington, too potentially danger¬ 
ous and disruptive to the Persian Gulf and Israel? Trump 
and Bannon appear sincerely sympathetic to the Jewish 
state. Is Trump’s view of Israel’s defense as transaction- 
ally defined as his view of America’s historic defense of 
Europe, Japan, and South Korea? His pro-proliferation 
attitude toward nuclear weapons among our Asian allies 
might also apply to Israel against the Islamic Republic. 
Did Trump really mean it when he suggested that South 
Korea and Japan going nuclear might enhance deter¬ 
rence against North Korea and China? Does a nuclear¬ 
armed Israel for Trump abrogate the need for the United 
States to intercede to stop the mullahs from develop¬ 
ing an atomic-bomb infrastructure, which will happen 
if President Obama’s accord stands? Israel may possess 
between 100 and 200 nuclear weapons. 

With Obama, Republicans were in the enviable posi¬ 
tion of criticizing the White House’s nuclear diplomacy 
and passivity towards Iranian imperialism without bear¬ 
ing the responsibility of demanding more. By not sub¬ 
mitting the nuclear deal as a treaty to the Senate for 
ratification, Obama missed the opportunity to make 
Republicans show their hand. Lots of folks on the Hill 
don’t think long-term given the overwhelming imme¬ 
diacy of their politics. Consequences are often dealt 
with after legislation is passed. Trump and the Republi¬ 
can Congress will be, however, hardpressed to avoid the 
war-and-peace debate since it’s impossible to imagine a 
plausible policy of renewed sanctions against the clerical 
regime in which the United States doesn’t, as a backup, 
threaten preventive military strikes. And as the presi¬ 
dent has often stressed in his business dealings, if one 
threatens, one must be prepared to follow through. 

If Trump decides to accept the nuclear deal and basi¬ 
cally ignore the clerical regime’s search for dominion in 
the Middle East, he will take the United States to where 
Obama was headed—just more quickly. American resist¬ 
ance to Iran’s revolution, which has become essentially 
a Republican project, will probably be over. If Trump 
chooses to reject his predecessor’s policy, however, he will 
reintroduce American hard power into foreign leaders’ cal¬ 
culations. Authoritarians everywhere will take notice. So 
will our European and Asian allies. The United States will 
be back in the Middle East in a way Trump surely didn’t 
envision when he was castigating Washington’s foreign- 
policy establishment for its costly wars in Islamic lands. ♦ 
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The United States 

of Dogs 

Is there anything we won't do for them? 


By Geoffrey Norman 

I t was late and it had been a long day and lots of 
miles. It was a relief to pull up at the little Nebraska 
motel where I had a reservation. They were, how¬ 
ever, expecting only one. I hadn’t said anything 
about the dog. 

The woman behind the desk was friendly. Wanted to 
know if I’d had a nice drive. I said I had, even though that 
wasn’t the word I’d have chosen. 

She ran the card. I signed. She 
handed over the key. 

“Just one more thing,” I said, 
trying for nonchalance. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“I, er, have a dog. He’s small 
and well—” 

“Honey,” she said, cutting me 
off. “He’s welcome here. Most 
dogs are cleaner and behave better 
than a lot of the humans we get.” 

That was several years ago. 

And back then, if you were travel¬ 
ing with a dog, it took some work 
finding a place where both of you 
could spend the night. Well, the 
other day, doing some planning 
for a long driving trip, I decided to check for pet-friendly 
lodging along the way. Times clearly have changed. 

These days, some big chain motels promote themselves 
as “pet friendly.” That’s not all. There are upscale and lux¬ 
ury hotels, right in the heart of the big cities, that aggres¬ 
sively market themselves as places where guests can bring 
their pets and expect them to be pampered. There is, for 
instance, a hotel in Manhattan that 

invite[s] you to bring your furry, feathery or scaly family 
member—no matter their size, weight, or breed, all at no 
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extra charge. If your pet fits through the door, we’ll wel¬ 
come them in. ... Plus ... our Directors of Pet Relations 
are on hand (or paw, as it were) to give you and your buddy 
a tail-wagging welcome. 

The hotel offers “plush pet-bed loaners in your guest room, 
food, water bowls and mats.” Not to mention “courtesy bags 
for walking your dog,” and, of course, the “nightly wine 
reception—pets are welcome to join the party!” 

New York, I thought, is challenging enough without 
bringing a dog along. Not any dog 
I have ever owned, anyway, and I 
have owned a number of them. To 
my mind, you travel with a dog 
out of necessity. On that trip to 
Nebraska, my dog was along for 
some bird hunting. The dog was 
a pointer—a “working dog”—so 
it was a business trip for him. I 
would not have taken him on one 
of my business trips to Manhattan, 
for love or money. 

Still, other people do. People 
take their dogs with them to spas 
that offer packages for guests and 
their “special friends.” These 
would qualify as stress relievers, 
perhaps. And who knew that dogs 
needed those? But we think differently about dogs these 
days. That shows up in many ways and, as usual in Amer¬ 
ica, often goes to excess. 

T here is, for instance, the business of dog food. There 
was a time when most dogs were fed table scraps 
and whatever they could cadge from sympathetic 
owners. Dogs being the great con artists of the animal king¬ 
dom, this was usually enough to get by on. You didn’t see a 
lot of fat dogs back then. And of course a lot of dogs never 
saw the inside of a house. They slept in the garage, if they 
were lucky, or just chained to a tree if they were not. 

There came a time, though, when dogs infiltrated the 
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house, and people began buying them food, first as dry 
biscuits and then in cans, a development that dates to the 
1920s. The stuff was made, most likely, from slaughterhouse 
sweepings that couldn’t be sold for humans to eat. And as 
the country grew more prosperous, there were advertising 
appeals to status and pride. Who would deny a pet the best 
in terms of nutrition? 

Well, things have now evolved to the point where there 
are specialty products such as Relaxin’ Rover: Salmon 
Sushi, which is marketed as a “dog anxiety treatment.” The 
pitch goes like this: 

Canine anxiety causes stress on the whole family, but 
Relaxin’ Rover can rescue even the most skittish of scoot¬ 
ers. ... Relaxin’ Rover is formulated with a proprietary 
blend of probiotics and natural calming ingredients that 
help promote digestion and immune function. 

An order includes 30 servings at a price of $24.99, 
which is cheap when you consider that the ingredients 
include “kale, barley grass and flax 
seed, as well as soothing ingredients 
such as valerian root, L-tryptophan, 
chamomile flower and ginger root. ... 

With fish and shrimp flavoring, Fido 
can enjoy his own version of a salmon 
sushi roll.” {Fido? Does anyone still 
name a dog Fido?) 

And then there are dog owners for 
whom no commercial product will do, 
no matter how “natural” or “organic.” 

So there are cookbooks and gourmet recipes for, among 
others listed on one website, “Brown Rice and Chicken in 
a Crockpot,” “Scrambled Eggy Spinach and Salmon,” and 
“Yoghurt Treats.” 

It can be irresistible to mock all this. Particularly if you 
imagine, say, a refugee from Somalia, plunked down in an 
upscale supermarket and surveying the aisle given over to 
“pet nutrition.” But we are not dealing strictly with issues of 
status here. Deep love and affection are part of the mix, too, 
as well as anxiety, the owner’s and the dog’s. 

If salmon sushi doesn’t calm a high-strung dog, there 
is always therapy. A friend of mine uses an on-call profes¬ 
sional. Her dog is a very well-behaved and much-coddled 
labradoodle, and she can be a bore on the matter of its all- 
around excellence. But then, talking with her about her dog 
is better than talking to most people about their kids and 
how they are doing at school (if not that different). 

Anyway, we were going on about her wonderful dog and 
somehow the business of therapy came up. 

“Well, we use a therapist,” she said. “And she is just 
amazing. Absolutely the best.” 

“And, ah ... is this a regular thing? I mean, like twice a 
week or something?” 


“No,” she said a little stiffly, perhaps resenting the impli¬ 
cation that her dog might have issues. “It’s not like that. We 
just call her if there has been a traumatic event of some sort.” 

“What kind of thing would that be?” I asked, trying not 
to sound skeptical or, God knows, prosecutorial. In part, 
because I did not want to be rude and also because of some 
fellow feeling. I’ve gone above and beyond for dogs of mine, 
even if I’ve never taken one to a therapist. 

“Well, when we go out, we hire a sitter but that 
doesn’t always work out. If we’re away too long, it can 
be stressful.” When this happened, she went on, they 
would make a call and a professional would come over to 
the house to “work with” the dog until those issues were 
resolved and everything was jake. 

I nodded as she told me this 
and found it more interesting than 
amusing. Not simply because this 
sort of thing is too easy to sneer at, 
but also because you run into so 
much of it. Sooner or later, the per¬ 
son doing the talking will be either 
someone you respect or, well, you. 

This thought occurred to me 
shortly after the fifth or sixth con¬ 
versation, over a very short period 
of time, in which people I know, 
or am related to, revealed them¬ 
selves to be at least slightly stupid about their dogs. 
I emphatically include myself in that grouping. 

I heard about people 

■ turning down a really desirable and career-enhancing 
overseas assignment, because it would mean being sepa¬ 
rated, perhaps permanently, from a pair of faithful Labs; 

■ leaving a Cardigan corgi at a “doggy day care” where 
the dog is followed on a webcam so you can check in all day 
to see how the dog is doing. 

■ throwing an elaborate (and expensive) birthday party 
for a dog and inviting its playgroup friends, all of whom 
brought presents. 

■ taking a dog to a celebrated university veterinary 
school for emergency surgery that wound up costing more 
than $5,000. During the operation and recovery, the owners 
stayed in a motel where units had been set aside for people 
in their situation. They were there for several days. 

The couple who owned the dog faced a choice between 
putting the dog down and getting the operation. The price 
represented serious money for them but the alternative was 
insupportable. When we talked, it had been several years 
since the operation, and the dog was still with them. 

“It was worth it,” one of them said. “Worth every 
penny. But we did get insurance after that, in case it hap¬ 
pens again.” When I went home that night, I went to the 
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website of the company that had issued the policy and 
insured my own dog. 

A s the old saying goes, “If you want a friend, get a 
dog.” And it’s true, although more people these 
days don’t just want a dog, they want one that is 
special, a pedigreed dog. The various breeds each have their 
distinctive characteristics, which were lovingly described 
last week at the Westminster Kennel Club Dog Show at 
Madison Square Garden, televised in prime time, which 
is, itself, a measure of our craze for dogs. 

There are exotic breeds at the Westminster show. For 
instance the pharaoh hound, which has, according to the 
literature, been around for 5,000 years and was bred to 
course gazelles for the amusement of Egyptian rulers (hence 
the name). They are handsome indeed, but you wonder just 
how practical one would be. 

This year, three new breeds 
made their debuts. These would 
be the pumi, the sloughi, and the 
American hairless terrier. Cats 
also made an appearance at the 
show for the first time. As a ken¬ 
nel club spokesman told NPR, 

“they’re really just there to have 
the animals interact with the pub¬ 
lic.” So it sounds as though the 
Westminster is making an effort 
to be nondiscriminatory. After all, 
a dog show banning cats? That 
would be rank speciesism. 

Not counting the token felines, there were 202 breeds 
at this year’s show. These included the exceedingly popu¬ 
lar breeds such as Labrador retrievers and less popular but 
noteworthy breeds like the Portuguese water dog—elevated 
to fame when the Obamas chose two for the White House. 
These dogs are, ah, excitable, which became embarrassingly 
evident when just before the president left office last month, 
one of his dogs bit a girl in the face, leaving a wound that 
required stitches. 

No wonder Labs are more popular. They will make all 
the water retrieves anyone could ask for, and they don’t bite. 
They are, in the minds of many dog lovers, simply the best, 
most companionable dog of all. Yet for some reason, despite 
their predominance in America, no Lab has ever won the 
Westminster. For the record, this year’s best in show was 
a German shepherd with a kind of dutiful intensity and a 
wonderful name, Rumor. 

There are a lot of mistakes made by people who get pure¬ 
bred dogs for what are usually cosmetic reasons. If you settle 
on a heeler, for instance, and it behaves badly in your apart¬ 
ment, this is likely because the dog wants to be out doing 


what it was bred to do; namely, herd sheep. The question of 
which breed is “right” for someone is fraught with emotion, 
and people get downright intemperate when dealing with it. 

When Jon Katz wrote The Dogs of Bedlam Farm , his 
account of moving from the suburbs to the country and 
buying a farm with some sheep so his border collie could 
do what it was genetically programmed to do, he could not 
have anticipated the success that would follow and that he 
would only partially enjoy. He eventually had a dog put 
down after it had bitten several people. This made him 
a marked man in the digital world after he wrote about 
it. He Googled “Hating Jon Katz” one day and got over 
300,000 hits. (Lest he get a swelled head, he saw that “Hat¬ 
ing Justin Bieber” got over 8 million hits.) 

I met Katz one evening when he was doing a reading 
from one of his books. We talked a little, and you couldn’t 
miss his feeling for the subject of 
dogs. But among a certain set of dog 
lovers, he is Torquemada, which 
says, I think, more about them than 
him. More, too, about the tendency 
in America to go to red alert on just 
about any matter over which there 
might be honest disagreement. 
Even on a seemingly neutral ques¬ 
tion such as which breed is right for 
you. Or, for that matter, the even 
more loaded question of whether 
one should go with a purebred dog 
in the first place. What, in other 
words, about getting a mutt? 

This is a minefield. (Is there any aspect of American 
life, these days, that is not}) There are sound arguments 
for the desirability of mixed-breed dogs. They tend, by 
definition, to be less susceptible to genetic maladies, like 
hip dysplasia, which are most commonly found in large 
purebred dogs, including Labs. But when you consider 
mixed-breeds, you are often dealing with rescue dogs. 
And there can be problems if a dog has spent too much 
time in a shelter. Puppies, it is widely believed, should 
be socialized to humans beginning around eight weeks 
of age. 

It must be admitted that there is something deeply 
appealing in taking on a “rescue” dog. We all know exactly 
what the dog is being rescued from, so it is easy to fall into 
the belief that the dog knows, too, and will therefore be 
especially loyal and faithful to the person who saved it from 
certain death. 

Silly, perhaps, but only the sternest among us are able 
to resist a certain amount (or even a lot) of anthropo¬ 
morphizing. It takes a hardhearted dog owner to believe 
that his pet is only in it for the homemade dog food 



Minnesota veterinary anesthesiologist Krista Peterson, 
left, disconnects Kelly, a 12-year-old schnauzer, from an 
IV after the installation of a pacemaker in 2006. 
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prepared with organic ingredients, that it isn’t true love. 

And when you see the photographs of the Lab lying 
next to the flag-draped coffin of his master, a SEAL who 
was killed in action ... well, what could it be but real love 
and real grief? So when someone takes a dog from a shelter, 
then the dog must know it has been rescued. From that cage 
if from nothing else. 

Maybe this accounts for a sort of trend toward rescuing 
mutts. You can find, of course, pages on the web devoted to 
celebrities and their rescue dogs. 

S o what is it about dogs, one wonders. What is it about 
dogs, now} Why do people by the millions tune in 
to watch a famous dog show on television? Why do 
celebrities announce that they own rescue dogs? Why 
do people prepare organic treats for their dogs? Why do 
they take them along when they are 
on business in the city and staying at 
a hotel? 

What gives? 

Perhaps it comes back to the old 
advice about wanting a friend. It is a 
hard world and getting harder. The 
digital revolution that was supposed 
to break down barriers and bring us 
all together, etc., etc., has, as Jon Katz 
learned, enabled us to hate one another 
more efficiently. You can’t go on Twit¬ 
ter without finding you have battalions 
of enemies, most of whom you have 
never met. That Facebook is based upon connections with 
your friends is laughable. It can be some of the least friendly 
terrain in the world: cold, inauthentic, insincere, and often 
downright hostile. 

Between checking your Facebook page and playing with 
your dog, which prospect brings you more pleasure? 

And then there is the social warfare that goes on in so 
many forms. The gender wars. The p.c. wars. All the nasty 
little hostilities that have diminished ordinary life and its 
civilities. Dogs don’t play those games. You don’t have to 
watch what you say around your dog. 

Dogs provide the kind of unconditional, uncomplicated 
friendship and affection that is awfully hard to find these 
days. And, besides that, they don’t talk. 

I remember interviewing E.O. Wilson several years 
ago when I was working on a magazine story about 
him and his magisterial work, Sociobiology . We became 
friendly, in part I suppose, because we had wandered the 
same swamps and woods of south Alabama as boys. He 
had been there before me and was interested to learn 
that not much had changed. Not, anyway, the snapping 
turtles, water moccasins, and alligators. 


Ed (as he insisted I call him) wanted to tell me about a 
new book he was working on. The subject was something 
he was calling “biophilia,” the tendency of humans to need 
connections with other forms of life. He used, as an exam¬ 
ple, the experience of people in old-age facilities when they 
are visited by dogs. “There is, inevitably, an improvement 
in their outlook and morale,” he said. 

I told him that I knew this firsthand from having taken 
my young daughter and her Lab to the local assisted-living 
facility and seeing the looks on those old, tired faces. The 
dog seemed, almost, to bring them back to life. I didn’t have 
a name for it, then. 

Perhaps that is all it comes down to. Dogs make us feel 
better and, for reasons we don’t quite understand, we have 
never been quite so in need of that. Then again, maybe the 
American thing for dogs is just another case of our think¬ 
ing we have reinvented the wheel 
because it needed to be reinvented. 
Dogs have been around a long time. 
We sort of evolved together. 

And the feeling for dogs runs 
through the purest record of human¬ 
ity’s long trek, namely, its literature, 
going all the way back to Homer, who 
recounts Argos waiting faithfully 
20 years for the return of his master, 
Odysseus. And when that is done, the 
dog dies. 

Which is, of course, what often 
happens to dogs in literature. Old 
Yeller must be put down for rabies. Lion, in Faulkner’s 
story “The Bear,” cannot survive his wounds. And then, 
there is the dog that doesn’t die—Buck, in Jack London’s 
Call of the Wild. After his master dies, he returns to his 
natural state, as part of a wolf pack. 

The literary dog dies so often because that is the way it 
happens in life. As Rudyard Kipling rhymed it. 

There is sorrow enough in the natural way 
From men and women to fill our day; 

And when we are certain of sorrow in store, 

Why do we always arrange for more? 

Brothers and sisters, I bid you beware 
Of giving your heart to a dog to tear. 

Buy a pup and your money will buy 
Love unflinching that cannot lie— 

Perfect passion and worship fed 

By a kick in the ribs or a pat on the head. 

Nevertheless it is hardly fair 
To risk your heart for a dog to tear. 

Maybe we just can’t help ourselves. Because we need 
a friend. ♦ 



Hamburg, Germany, pet psychiatrist 
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‘Disputation Between Martin Luther and Johann Eck at the Pleissenburg in Leipzig’ by Karl Friedrich Lessing (1867) 

Great Awakening 

A glittering collection of Reformation essays. by Andrew Pettegree 


F ive hundred years ago, an 
obscure German churchman 
named Martin Luther issued 
a call for debate on an abstruse 
aspect of late medieval theology. From 
that mundane event followed a sequence 
of cascading consequences that would 
divide the Western Catholic tradition 
and leave a legacy, Protestantism, that 
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All Things Made New 

The Rformation and Its Legacy 
by Diarmaid MacCulloch 
Oxford, 464 pp., $29.95 


would profoundly shape our soci¬ 
ety. At the time, all this would have 
seemed deeply improbable. Martin 
Luther, an intense scholar employed 
in a recently founded university in a 
small town in northeastern Germany, 
Wittenberg, was not at all well known. 
The town itself was a community of 
some 2,000 souls far distant from 
Europe’s main centers of power and 
influence. But sometimes the stars 


align to propel the most unlikely fig¬ 
ures onto the public stage. 

In Luther’s case, events conspired 
to give his quixotic campaign against 
the sale of indulgences a public hear¬ 
ing. The church authorities failed in 
their efforts to have Luther quietly 
silenced. And Luther discovered a 
rare talent for writing, appealing over 
the heads of his fellow churchmen 
to address a public audience never 
previously mobilized to debate mat¬ 
ters of theology. When Luther was 
condemned for his refusal to submit 
to the judgement of his superiors, 
he fought back, articulating a whole 
alternative structure of belief. When 
he died in 1546, half of Germany was 
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irrevocably lost to Roman Catholi¬ 
cism, and a whole new faith was born. 

Martin Luther was a man of spe¬ 
cial talent, but it is hard to conceive 
his movement without the magnify¬ 
ing power of print. When Luther was 
born in 1483 the art of printing was in 
its infancy. Yet in 1517 Luther—a man 
who, into his mid-thirties, had pub¬ 
lished nothing—somehow intuitively 
understood the way to galvanize this 
miraculous new technology, turning 
out a mass of short tracts, 2,000 or 3,000 
words long, written in an easy, acces¬ 
sible style. Many of his early writings 
are no longer than this review, and sold 
as separate books, they galvanized a 
mass movement. This was a revolution 
in communication as much as content. 
Critics were caught flatfooted, scandal¬ 
ized by his daring, and unwilling to fol¬ 
low him into such dangerously populist 
territory. By the time they found their 
voices, Luther’s could not be stifled. 

The Reformation was born, and so 
was a whole new scholarly industry: 
writing about it. Even in Luther’s 
lifetime, writing the Reformation’s 
own history became a fundamental 
task for its supporters, for the Catho¬ 
lic gibe—“Where was your church 
before Luther?”—urgently required 
an answer. So Protestant divines wrote 
to give their new church a lineage, 
rooting it in the tradition of the early 
church; and one way or another, they 
have been at it ever since. For the Ref¬ 
ormation was, as it turned out, a defin¬ 
ing moment of European history, the 
first public international media event 
as well as a theological revolution. 
When I began my professional career, 
the Reformation was one of the hottest 
topics in historical writing, emerging 
as a subject for scientific analysis from 
the relative neglect of church history 
in the decades following the Second 
World War. 

Diarmaid MacCulloch was one of 
the brightest and best of those who 
applied themselves to the reinterpre¬ 
tation of the Reformation and its con¬ 
sequences in the last quarter of the 
20th century. After the then-obligatory 
local study—in MacCulloch’s case, a 
scintillating study of the progress of 
Reformation in Suffolk—he first came 


to prominence with an award-winning 
biography of Thomas Cranmer, the 
retiring academic who made himself 
useful to Henry VIII in the matter of 
Henry’s divorce and then, somehow, 
negotiated the multiple perils of Tudor 
court politics to leave an enduring 
legacy as the architect of the English 
Protestant tradition. This was followed 
by a definitive study of the Protestant 
movement and a milestone interpreta¬ 
tion of Christianity itself. 

Along the way, most prolific schol¬ 
ars leave a crumb trail of smaller 
works, published conference papers, 
thought-pieces for academic journals, 
and announcements of archival discov¬ 
eries. Here, in All Things Made New , 
MacCulloch has gathered together 
a carefully chosen selection of these 
shorter writings, in what turns out to 
be a remarkably coherent and consist¬ 
ently stimulating collection. Because 
MacCulloch writes so well, what would 
be an indulgence for many becomes a 
powerfully thoughtful reflection on 
both the foundations of the Protestant 
tradition and the very purpose of aca¬ 
demic scholarship. 

D iarmaid MacCulloch’s writing 
has always been marked out 
by its range of references, from the 
Apostles to the modern-day church, 
and this is fully on display in this 
glittering collection. And it is good 
to be reminded that his broad under¬ 
standing of the quarrelsome families 
of Christendom extends far beyond 
the Western tradition of Catholics 
and Protestants. In the bravura open¬ 
ing essay, he reminds us that when at 
the Council of Chalcedon in 451, the 
discussions broke up without consen¬ 
sus, the refuseniks amounted to two- 
thirds of the Christian community of 
the day. These African and Middle 
Eastern churches have been embat¬ 
tled ever since, denounced as her¬ 
etics by the European churches and 
almost submerged by the advance of 
Islam. But they deserve their place in 
the Christian story, and MacCulloch 
ensures that they have it. 

In this, as in so much of All Things 
Made New , MacCulloch asks us to keep 
an open mind for the contingencies 


of history, the road not taken, and the 
events that did not occur. The disas¬ 
ter, as he sees it, of Chalcedon “shifted 
the whole Christian story westwards 
towards medieval Europe. That has 
obscured this greatest of might-have- 
beens in the Christian story, that of 
Baghdad becoming the center of grav¬ 
ity in Christianity rather than Rome.” 

MacCulloch, as becomes abundantly 
clear, is no great admirer of Rome and 
its pretensions to universal authority: 
Most of the essays in this volume were 
written during the pontificates of John 
Paul II and Benedict XVI, so we have 
little chance to see whether the elec¬ 
tion of Pope Francis will have altered 
these perspectives. But his detesta¬ 
tion of fundamentalism, of a mean- 
minded, judgmental spirit that makes 
a mockery of the Christian teaching of 
compassion and forgiveness, is quite 
ecumenical. MacCulloch likes nothing 
better than to tweak the noses of those 
whose entrenched beliefs are based on 
bad history and shallow understanding 
of the scriptures. Thus he reminds us, 
twice, that few Christians in the early 
modern period would have objected 
to slavery “because the predominant 
voices in the books of the Bible accept 
slavery as part of the God-given fabric 
of the world. Now it is the other way 
round: not a single Christian alive, I 
think, would defend slavery, and so in 
this respect, all Christianity is now out 
of alignment with the Bible.” 

This lesson in the perils of biblical 
literalism could easily be applied to 
the debates on sexuality and gender 
equality that have poisoned the life 
of so many Christian churches in the 
last two generations, and MacCulloch 
leaves little doubt that he believes that 
it should be. 

As this example shows, MacCul¬ 
loch also has a well-developed sense 
of mischief. I have never before heard 
John Calvin’s installation as pastor in 
Geneva compared with the establish¬ 
ment of the Anabaptist kingdom of 
Munster. But MacCulloch develops the 
parallel with some gusto. Far from this 
being turned to Calvin’s disadvantage, 
the Genevan reformer turns out to be 
rather a hero of this book, praised for a 
lucid pragmatism that allowed him to 
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recognize theological differences with 
the Swiss reformers of Zurich, and yet 
to work to a shared statement of eucha- 
ristic belief. 

“All too rarely in the 16th century,” 
he writes, “did theologians acknowl¬ 
edge that they had substantial differ¬ 
ences, but then go on to produce a joint 
statement which both sides could find 
acceptable.” The desire that this should 
be a model for modern Christian confes¬ 
sions—committed in principle to unity 
but fixated on what divides them— 
hangs unspoken in the air. 

These opening pieces on the world 
Christian tradition are expansive and 
magisterial, though it is no surprise 
that most of the essays gathered here 
are devoted to the British church in 
the era of the Reformation, for this 
is where the bulk of MacCulloch’s 
scholarly work has been concentrated. 
Much of this was originally published 
as extended essays in the London 
Review of Books , and here MacCulloch 
lets rip with some of his most extrava¬ 
gant phrase-making, though it is hard 
to quarrel with the judgments. 

When Henry VII claimed the 
throne in 1485 and began the Tudor 
line, he did so with a ridiculously weak 
claim to be heir to what was, indeed, 
a “failed cross-channel state” laid low 
by weak kings and the aristocratic 
bloodbath of the Wars of the Roses. 
The peripheral importance of the Brit¬ 
ish Isles in the politics of 16th-century 
Europe is another constant theme, 
although (as MacCulloch willingly 
admits) this makes the achievement 
of the Tudor monarchy, in positioning 
England as an emerging great power, 
all the more noteworthy. 

Amidst the slightly teasing asides— 
was Poland-Lithuania really one of 
Europe’s big three powers?—two per¬ 
sistent themes shine through in his 
analysis of the English Reformation. 
First, MacCulloch inveighs against 
the undervaluation of the extraordi¬ 
narily radical experiment in Refor¬ 
mation undertaken during the reign 
of Edward VI. Submerged during 
the Catholic revival under Mary, the 
Edwardian church emerged in full 
bloom in the Elizabethan Settlement, 
staffed in its entirety by those who had 


weathered the Marian years either in 
continental exile or, more perilously 
like Elizabeth herself, in England. In 
the circumstances, it was no surprise 
that Elizabeth preferred the com¬ 
pany that had shared her experience 
of uncomfortable accommodation and 
disliked the smug piety of those who 
had sat it out in Strasbourg or Geneva. 
But her church settlement was no less 
Protestant for that, and this essential 
fact has been obscured largely thanks 
to 19th-century Anglo-Catholics, who 
had their own reasons for eliding the 
fact that England sat in a mainstream 
Reformed tradition. 

MacCulloch’s second major achieve¬ 
ment is that he re-roots the English 
experience in the wider, larger fields 
of continental religious thought. And 
because he does so with the author¬ 
ity of someone who has studied and 
understood European Protestantism, 
he can obliterate one of the most per¬ 
sistent myths of English history: that 


T wenty-five years ago, I 
was a scrawny, short, 
flat-footed child with an 
irrepressible competitive 
streak. Sports, obviously, were out of 
the question. But fortunately for me, 
my school had a program called Aca¬ 
demic Games. We’d play six competi¬ 
tive games against other schools on 
the local, state, and national levels— 
testing our knowledge of mathemat¬ 
ics, logic, language, history, rhetoric, 
and current events. 

As a writer who presumes to com¬ 
ment on what is happening in the 
world today, I’m embarrassed to 
admit that “World Card” (the current 


Jay Cost is a senior writer 
at The Weekly Standard. 


the developing Anglican tradition (a 
term that was never used at the time) 
represents, in some respect, a “third 
way” between Catholicism and Prot¬ 
estantism. It was not; it was a forth¬ 
rightly Protestant church, and this 
tediously persistent example of Eng¬ 
lish exceptionalism should now be 
dead and buried. 

This is a hugely readable book, sus¬ 
tained throughout by Diarmaid Mac¬ 
Culloch’s marvelous instinct for the 
quirky and the original. Who would 
have thought that the only layman 
not of royal blood to be prayed for by 
name in the Book of Common Prayer 
would have been Sir James Croft, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland? But there he is, in 
the Dublin edition of 1551. Reading 
All Things Made New brings home an 
essential truth: that one can be funny, 
playful, and mildly seditious—and 
still be learned and authoritative. It 
is a lesson that academics need con¬ 
stantly to relearn. ♦ 


The World Almanac 
and Book of Facts 2017 

edited by Sarah Janssen 
World Almanac, 1,008 pp., $14.99 

events game) was hardly my best. But 
I think it was entrapment: To prepare 
for that game, we were issued copies 
of The World Almanac , a thousand- 
page trove of all manner of informa¬ 
tion. Tasked with reading up on what 
happened over the past 12 months, 
my 13-year-old self would, instead, 
wander aimlessly through the amaz¬ 
ing pages of this tome, which seemed 
to have an answer for any question 
that popped into my head. When 
Game Day finally arrived, I was ready 
to tell you the circumference of the 


That’s Infotainment 

Where to find America’s largest land vehicular tunnel 
and more, by Jay Cost 
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moon but had forgotten who had the 
top-selling pop single of 1992. 

Alas, useful books such as these 
seem to be going the way of the dino¬ 
saurs, replaced by the Internet. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica is digital only; 
the World Book Encyclopedia is still 
available, but nobody will be coming to 
your door to try to sell it to you. For a 
while, it seemed as though the Internet 
age would even destroy The Almanac of 
American Politics , although thankfully 
it found a new print home. So imagine 
my surprise when I discovered that 
The World Almanac is still in print, 
and still as great as ever. This 2017 
edition is an impressive 1,008 pages 
long, chockfull of all manner of facts, 
figures, and dates. 

Need to know what the Thirty 
Years’ War was? Turn to page 171: 
“1618-1648. A series of religious and 
political conflicts involving most coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe.” Curious how 
much tuition costs at Emory Uni¬ 
versity? Page 424 has the answer: It’s 
$47,954 per year (room and board cost 
an extra $13,486). How about the larg¬ 
est land vehicular tunnel in the United 
States? Page 725 tells us about the 
Anton Anderson Memorial Tunnel in 
Whittier, Alaska, where “vehicles and 
trains take turns using the tunnel’s one 
lane.” How about the number of battle 
deaths in the War of 1812? There were 
2,260 (page 170). 

The World Almanac is a marvel of 
organization. How do the editors man¬ 
age to stuff so much information into 
such a small package, and yet present 
it in a readable, and reasonably acces¬ 
sible, way? Data are easy to find, and the 
write-ups are brilliantly concise. And 
the best part is that, when you find the 
fact you’re looking for, you’ll find some 
other useful fact, and then another, and 
then another—and the next thing you 
know, you’re totally unprepared for 
your World Card tournament. 

As a Generation Xer, my formative 
years straddle the dawning of the Inter¬ 
net age, which I’ve long considered a 
blessing. Unlike the baby boomers, I’m 
quite comfortable with learning how 
to use new technology; unlike the mil- 
lennials, I still appreciate the old way 
of doing things. By virtue of my date 


of birth, I know that newer is often, but 
not always, better. 

The World Almanac is an example 
of the superiority of old over new, of 
paper over megabytes. Its main com¬ 
petitor is Wikipedia, which is in truth 
a terrible resource. Wikipedia is unre¬ 
liable, with spotty, nonexistent, or 
lousy sourcing. And it’s hopelessly 
unbalanced—not just politically, but 
socially and culturally. You can find 
a detailed bio of virtually every Simp¬ 
sons character but good luck finding 
much on New York’s old Sen. Robert 
F. Wagner (1877-1953). Its writing is 
uneven, and not just in sentence con¬ 
struction but also in what information 
is and is not presented. Wikipedia is 
exactly what you would expect from 
a website constructed by underem¬ 


ployed know-it-alls who lack strong 
editorial guidance. 

The World Almanac is none of these 
things. It is trustworthy, balanced, and 
well-written. Wikipedia’s sole advan¬ 
tage is that you can find entries with 
one click while you have to thumb 
through a few pages of the Almanac. 
But that strikes me as a worthwhile 
price to pay for what is, in truth, a 
manifestly better product. And all this 
for $14.99. What a bargain! 

I’m going to take Wikipedia off my 
bookmarks tab and keep my World 
Almanac handy for the next time I need 
to know the address of the Department 
of Justice, or how a cyclone works, or 
weight guidelines for adults, or the 
number of local schools in Texas, or 
where Warren Beatty was born, or ... ♦ 
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Bandaged Wounds 

Modem war .; in memory and imagery. 

by James Matthew Wilson 


£ don’t believe in ghosts that 

come rattling to your bed¬ 
side,” says the Canadian 
A. photo journalist Paul Watson 
in this haunting new book. “Because 
truth is I live with one.” 

In October 1993, Watson was on 
the ground in Mogadishu when the 
body of an American serviceman, Wil¬ 
liam David Cleveland, was dragged 
through the streets and desecrated 
by a Somali mob. Watson clicked his 
shutter on Cleveland’s death, and the 
resultant photos won him a Pulitzer 
Prize. They would also frighten the 
Clinton administration into beating a 
hasty retreat from its intervention in 
Somalia. From that moment on, Wat¬ 
son would hear Cleveland’s voice in his 


James Matthew Wilson teaches literature at 
Villanova. His new book The Vision of 
the Soul: Truth, Beauty, and Goodness 
in the Western Tradition will be published 
in June. 


New Life 

Poems 

by Dan O’Brien 
Hanging Loose Press, 124 pp., $18 


head: If you do this I will own you forever. 

In 2007, Dan O’Brien heard Watson 
interviewed about his experiences as a 
journalist in war-racked countries. He 
felt a curious kinship with the reporter, 
and wrote to him. Their resulting cor¬ 
respondence led to friendship, to the 
writing of O’Brien’s critically acclaimed 
play The Body of an American (2014), 
about the traumatic aftermath of Wat¬ 
son’s infamous picture, and also to a 
book of poems, War Reporter (2013). The 
material of play and poems alike is, in 
part, faithful journalistic transcription, 
with the poet chiefly shaping the form 
and order of what he has been given. 
O’Brien sought to reproduce not just the 
spectacle imprinted forever by Watson’s 
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camera, but the effect of those images as 
they were burned into Watson’s mem¬ 
ory and pursued him ever after. 

The reality of war and the uncanny, 
unpredictable power of the represen¬ 
tations of war grip and circle about 
one another in Watson’s life and in 
O’Brien’s work, neither capable of let¬ 
ting go. What is true for these men 
is true for the world: The American 
retreat Watson’s photograph inad¬ 
vertently provoked would embolden 
al Qaeda. What once looked like the 
United States extricating itself from 
a quagmire on the East African coast 
now appears to us as a prelude to the 
war on terror and a first eruption of 
the anarchic violence that has now 
overtaken the Middle East. 

It may have been inevitable that 
O’Brien should return to his subject 
in New Life. The publisher’s descrip¬ 
tion tells us that this latest volume of 
poems picks up where the previous one 
left off, with the Arab Spring—and this 
is, in a sense, true. In the early pages, 
we encounter episodes of Muammar 
Qaddafi’s maniacal reign in Libya now 
buried in dust, Bashar al-Assad’s bom¬ 
bardment of Aleppo, Watson’s musing 
on the prospect of being “beheaded 
in Syria,” Afghan refugees visiting 
Niagara Falls, the reporter’s first¬ 
hand account of the protests in Tahrir 
Square. O’Brien captures the sprawl¬ 
ing scope of terror and uprising as it 
spreads from failed state to failed state 
by concentrating it all into brief nar¬ 
rative fragments, shrapnel scattered in 
the dust. 

But as William Faulkner wrote, “The 
past is never dead. It’s not even past.” 
O’Brien’s fascination with Watson lay 
not so much in the choice Watson made 
one day in Mogadishu as in the way he 
(and we) live with it still: “Dear Dan,” 
we find Watson writing, “sometimes 
my flashbacks arrive like neatly stacked 
rhymes in a bad poem.” 

Much as rhyme forms an alogical 
string of resonances as words pass in 
a column and down a page, each one 
summoning in memory of what we 
had thought was left behind us, so 
New Life leaps between present and 
past to form a collage of visions 
and voices, at the center of which are 



Paul Watson 


the two men: Watson trying to make 
peace not only with what he has seen 
but with the willfulness and excuses 
of professionalism that led to the see¬ 
ing; and O’Brien working over the 
materials of the reporter’s life again 
and again, unable to dissolve the mys¬ 
tery it refuses to surrender. 


“Why do I write back to you? Why 
do you write to me?” we hear late in 
the volume. But the answer has already 
been given—on the first page: 

I don’t want to do this. No. We have 

to do this. Yes. We have to do this 

until we don’t. 

The refusal of the past to go away, 
it seems, is the only explanation for 
the present. Woven through all of 
this are the ambitions of both men to 
carve a future for themselves from the 
materials of the past. O’Brien’s wife 
is pregnant with their first child, and 
he needs to figure out how to make 
for her a “splendid world.” Watson, 
meanwhile, confronts an age where 
war reporters are as useful to ISIS dead 
as alive. “Why should I risk my life?” 
he asks, “They’re just going to upload 
[their atrocities] to YouTube anyway.” 

Indeed, Watson’s employers have 
concluded that insuring a reporter in 
a war zone is not so much too danger¬ 
ous as too expensive—one more sign 
that the life of journalism is not what 
it used to be. Where “once there’d 
been like these feeding frenzies of men 
in vast cacophonous pens,” Watson 
sighs, “now you see coffee-stained car¬ 
pets and huddled masses of mourners 
wishing farewells to colleagues quit¬ 
ting or fired.” 

O’Brien and Watson plot a prudent 
course. They take a meeting with Hol¬ 
lywood executives and pitch a televi¬ 
sion series called The Zone. A female 
character will have a taste for “combat 
sex.” Perhaps the protagonist will have 
inclinations of his own. In truth, they 
do not know what the plot will be, the 
moral is “ambiguous,” and at last, one 
perky executive cuts them off: No less 
than war reporting, war stories “cost 
too much.” 

Dan O’Brien’s style is at once an 
obstacle and a thing of genius. At 
every opportunity he flattens his 
authorial voice to that of amanuen¬ 
sis—most of the sections include 
Watson-the-war-reporter doing some¬ 
thing or other—and one poem star¬ 
tles us with rhymed couplets, as if to 
accentuate the telegraphic style of the 
rest, where only the juxtaposition of 
past and present brings order to what 
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otherwise would seem to be passively 
recorded details. 

Another poem, in which the pho¬ 
tographer Lynsey Addario recounts 
her kidnapping in Syria, during 
which she was subject to sexual abuse, 
ends with something like a senten¬ 
tious moral: “I won’t talk to any¬ 
body who can’t understand what it’s 
like to be a woman at war.” However 
just, such a tidy summary statement 
falls flat and, to my mind, provides 
the final justification for O’Brien’s 
whole technique. Even the raw facts 
of war come to us packaged and neatly 
summed up, no less in newspaper head¬ 
lines and videos on telephone screens 
than in Hollywood blockbusters. 

To capture Watson’s inability to 
reduce experience to memory, to dampen 
his sense of guilt with the repetition 


New York 
ontrary to what you may 
have heard, nothing is pos¬ 
sible in New York City. 
Indeed, the bigger the proj¬ 
ect, the more impossible it becomes. 
But surely there has been no greater 
symbol of just how much can’t be done 
in New York than the storied Second 
Avenue Subway that was planned for 
Manhattan’s Upper East Side. 

For nearly a century, we had heard 
rumors, and occasionally even the stir¬ 
rings, of this accursed chimera. Gen¬ 
erations of New Yorkers were born and 
have passed away waiting for the Sec¬ 
ond Avenue Subway that, like so many 
trains in our overtaxed subway system, 
was always scheduled and never came. 
As in some interminable litigation 
conceived by Dickens, this one project 


James Gardner’s latest book is Buenos 
Aires: The Biography of a City. 


of platitudes, to reflect in a faithful 
way the blunt mystery of war and 
the mediation of the present by the 
past, reality by representation, moral 
seriousness by frivolity in pursuit of 
a buck, Dan O’Brien has contrived a 
narrative at once postmodern montage 
and old-fashioned history. Straight 
narration would have been too easy; 
it would allow us to settle into the 
comfort of spectators, and the messi¬ 
ness of war into the easy moral or self- 
righteous pronouncement. 

Can such a work as New Life accom¬ 
plish what Watson desires, can “the 
imagination ... lift one out of this post- 
traumatic slough” and make sense of 
everything? Watson himself provides us 
the answer: “Ha ha ha.” Poetry does not 
do therapy. It only winds and rewinds 
the truth until we see it straight. ♦ 


has been debated since 1919, and over 
the course of that century, money has 
been allocated and withdrawn several 
times. On one occasion, almost fully 
half a century ago, Mayor John Lind¬ 
say and Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
even showed up in hard hats and 
tossed a few shovelfuls of dirt to indi¬ 
cate that ground had been broken. But 
they, too, passed away, and still nothing 
was ever done. 

But then, in 2007, work actually 
did begin—and this time, it contin¬ 
ued, although with such slow, tortuous 
progress that the locals started to fear 
that it would never end. The stores 
and restaurants along Second Avenue 
were no proof against the onslaught 
of tunneling devices, explosives, and 
hard-hat brigades. Many of them went 
out of business. But that century of 
frustration and travail—not to men¬ 
tion a $4.3 billion price tag—suddenly 
seemed a distant memory when, on the 


dot of noon on New Year’s Day, the 
first trains rolled into the new stations. 

In the history of infrastructure, 
there may never have been a greater, or 
more heartfelt, expression of collective 
elation than greeted this opening of the 
Second Avenue Subway. And while it is 
true that the new trains run for a mere 
mile-and-a-half between 96th Street 
and 63rd Street before veering west 
along the preestablished Q line (with 
entirely new stations at 96th, 86th, and 
72nd Streets and a largely revamped 
station at 63rd), no one was in any 
mood to complain. Apparently money 
has already been earmarked to extend 
the line north to 125th Street in Har¬ 
lem, while the timetable for its ulti¬ 
mate extension southward to the Wall 
Street area is anyone’s guess. 

The new stations look very differ¬ 
ent from all the others in New York’s 
subway system. Rather than using the 
cut-and-cover method preferred in 
most of the older stations, with tracks 
just below street level, these tunnels 
have been dug deep into the earth 
and so are not supported by a forest 
of columns that dangerously impede 
movement. Instead, the stations are 
dominated by broad, freestanding bar¬ 
rel vaults that are almost as elegantly 
designed as the best stations in Paris, 
London, and Washington. They are 
spacious, open, and well lit, rather 
than narrow, dark, and menacing. And 
no small part of their charm comes 
from their inspired use of visual art. 

Of course, New York is the art capi¬ 
tal of the world, and so it seems fit¬ 
ting that the city should have enlisted 
some of the local talent to adorn the 
new stations. Is there a touch of pre¬ 
tension involved in hiring vanguard- 
ists like Chuck Close, Vik Muniz, and 
Sarah Sze to adorn a subway station? 
Probably. But if we could have done 
a little better, we could surely have 
done far worse: Each station has been 
transformed into a one-off gallery or 
museum in which the art is so site- 
specific that the real achievement is 
neither the art nor the architecture but, 
rather, that third thing that emerges 
from their happy juxtaposition. 

The best of the stations, in this 
regard, is the one on 72nd Street, 


Underground Art 

Ch uck Close and friends take the 
Second Avenue Subway, by James Gardner 
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Portrait of Lou Reed by Chuck Close 


which has been given over to the mosa¬ 
icked photographic images of Muniz. 
As befits the egalitarian, one-city 
spirit of such projects, the full spec¬ 
trum of contemporary urban existence 
has been delightfully depicted on the 
white porcelain walls of the station: A 
father and child with balloons, society 
women, a turbaned Sikh, a gay couple, 
and a middle-aged man running after 
papers that have flown out of his atta¬ 
che case—they are all here. Beyond the 
work’s choice and abundant detail, its 
chief artistic pleasure is that shock of 
recognition that we feel in seeing our 
neighbors transformed into mosaics as 
virtuosic as those of Venice or Ravenna. 

Chuck Close’s intervention in the 
86th Street station is somewhat more 
vexatious, although it, too, is memo¬ 
rable in its way. The artist has simply 
reworked in mosaic some of his famous 
massive heads, which rise from floor to 
ceiling and confront the public in a way 
that, by design, feels almost authoritar¬ 


ian. Some of the portraits, going back 
decades, depict anonymous men and 
women, while others are of Philip 
Glass, Lou Reed, and the painter Alex 
Katz. It is odd to find two portraits of 
Close himself, glaring down at pas¬ 
sengers, Oz-like and unavoidable. But 
no matter how often you have seen the 
original paintings, there is something 
about their translation into mosaics 
that is immensely appealing, and few 
straphangers will be able to resist run¬ 
ning their hands across these glisten¬ 
ing surfaces. 

I confess that Sarah Sze, up on 
96th Street, leaves me a little cold. She 
alone has eschewed mosaics in favor 
of something resembling deep-blue 
biscuit ware, or terra-cotta, to form 
waves of papers sweeping from one 
end of the station to the other. What¬ 
ever this may or may not mean, it is 
visually underwhelming—as is the 
hyperactive vortex of lines and shapes 
that she designed for the above-ground 


entrances to the station. Unlike the 
other artists involved, Sze is primarily 
a sculptor and installation artist, and 
clearly those media suit her more than 
the flat surface of a wall. 

Finally, I should mention the more 
modest intervention of Jean Shin at 
the 63rd Street station, where a series 
of endearing vignettes, conceived as 
grisaille mosaics, have been inspired 
by old photographs of the New York 
immigrant experience, circa 1900. 

To preserve the hard-won unity of 
design and conception that dominates 
each of these stations, the New York’s 
Metropolitan Transit Authority has 
banished all advertising and conces¬ 
sion outlets, and even the ubiquitous 
buskers have been unceremoniously 
removed. Such measures add an air of 
order, approaching sterility at times, 
to these gleaming new spaces. Now if 
only the MTA could get more trains 
into the stations, New York would feel 
and function like a First World city. ♦ 
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Kraus Revisited 

The man with the last word on the 
‘war to end all wars. ’ by Algis Valiunas 


V ienna in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries was a 
hotbed of genius, and the 
arch-journalist, poet, and 
playwright Karl Kraus (1874-1936) 
presided over this efflorescence 
of art and thought, knowing 
everything and everybody, mak¬ 
ing all the right friends and all the 
right enemies. From 1899 until 
his death, Kraus edited Die Fackel 
(the Torch ) and for many years was 
the sole contributor to this land¬ 
mark journal, which appeared 
whenever some gross fatuity in 
public life or telling grotesquerie 
in the daily press inflamed him— 
and which, on an especially inaus¬ 
picious occasion, might run to 
some 300 pages of closely argued 
and eviscerating animadversion. 

His admirers were legion, 
as one learns from Edward 
Timms’s recent masterly intel¬ 
lectual biography. Freud wrote 
him fan letters in praise of his 
enlightened attitude toward sex¬ 
uality; Kraus, in turn, congratu¬ 
lated Freud for recognizing that 
homosexuality ought not to be 
considered criminal or insane. 

(In due course Kraus soured on 
Freudian theory, and his most 
famous aphorism declares that 
“psychoanalysis is the mental ill¬ 
ness for which it claims to be a cure.”) 

The modernist architect Adolf 
Loos, who disdained ornament and 
was bemused by the way Kraus exca¬ 
vated elemental truths buried in 
everyday palaver, designed the starkly 
elegant covers for Kraus’s books. The 
Expressionist artist Oscar Kokoschka 
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illustrated an apocalyptic Kraus essay 
with a lithograph of subhuman hordes 
poised to descend upon an overripe 
Europe. For Frank Wedekind, author 
of the scarifying Lulu plays, Kraus 


produced (and played a small role in) 
Pandora’s Box , and the two friends took 
turns with the beautiful actress who 
starred in the show. 

Alban Berg, whose opera Lulu was 
based on Wedekind’s plays, wrote to 
Anton Webern: “Oh the Fackell I know 
it off by heart! I worship every line by 
this man Kraus—even if it’s printed 
on the cover!” Webern applied Kraus’s 
theory of language to his own prescrip¬ 


tions for musical composition, and 
the atonal crowd was unanimous in its 
appreciation, as Arnold Schoenberg 
pronounced Kraus “a truly great man.” 
Gershom Scholem and Walter Benjamin 
spent hours in their student days dis¬ 
cussing the origins of Kraus’s manner of 
multilayered commentary in medieval 
Hebrew writings; Scholem continued 
his subscription to Die Fackel when he 
emigrated to Palestine, and Benjamin 
wrote a celebrated essay on Kraus. 

Elias Canetti, who couldn’t under¬ 
stand the fuss at first, soon became a 
Kraus devotee, “filled with him as with 
a Bible. I did not doubt a single word he 
said. ... It was only in him that 
you find justice—no, you didn’t 
find justice, he was justice.” 

Of Kraus’s monumental play 
Die letzten Tage der Menschheit 
(The Last Days of Mankind ), 
Canetti recalls hearing, when he 
first arrived in Vienna, that it 
“contain [ed] everything that had 
happened in the war.” To contain 
the entire Great War took Kraus 
some 600 pages and over 500 
characters. He started work in 
1915 and wrote most of it during 
the war, but could not begin pub¬ 
lication in Die Fackel until the 
war was lost and the Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire had fallen. The 
play appeared as a book in 1922. 
In 2015 the entire play— The 
Last Days of Mankind , translated 
by Fred Bridgham and Edward 
Timms (Yale, 672 pp., $40)—was 
published in English, a signal 
event in the literary history of the 
First World War. 

The Last Days of Mankind 
was intended to be the last word 
on the “war to end all wars”—a 
phrase and concept Kraus sub¬ 
jects to a thorough mauling. As Kraus 
states in his preface, “The perfor¬ 
mance of this drama, which would take 
some 10 evenings in terrestrial time, is 
intended for a theatre on Mars. Theatre¬ 
goers on planet earth would find it 
unendurable.” For Martians, presum¬ 
ably, the spectacle would be a lesson in 
primitive zoology, describing the vil¬ 
est creature the universe has brought 
forth; human beings could only be 
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disgusted with the sight of themselves. 

The opening scene recalls War and 
Peace : As in an aristocratic St. Peters¬ 
burg drawing room in 1805, with Napo¬ 
leon greedily eyeing Russia, so on a 
busy Vienna streetcorner in 1914, with 
newsboys proclaiming the outbreak 
of war, the eternal and inevitable chat¬ 
ter about momentous events is inter¬ 


spersed with chatter about matters of 
no consequence—in Kraus’s rendering, 
the clamor for a passing operetta star’s 
autograph, and a ruffian trying to snatch 
a prostitute’s handbag. All the talk is 
pointedly uncomprehending: The inad¬ 
equacy of understanding, the failure to 
see what is being done in the name of 
imperial honor and glory but is actually 
perpetrated in the service of avarice— 
that will be Kraus’s major theme. 

In this age of grandeur, Austria- 
Hungary and Germany stand shoulder 
to shoulder, fighting a defensive war 
forced upon them to uphold true cul¬ 
ture against the predations of rapacious 
shopkeeper-nations. Kraus presents the 
drivel of mindless speech and writing, 
as everyone reaches for the ready-made 
phrase nearest at hand. The populace 


is stupefied by official and semi-official 
discourse, reducing matters of life and 
death to formulaic nonsense. 

Morally, the worst of the war is on 
the home front. Kraus contrasts the 
horror of soldiers’ suffering with 
the whining of prosperous civilians 
who see war as their main chance to 
make a killing. The ironies are obvi¬ 


ous, and formulaic: For example, a Big 
Eater and a Normal Eater commiserat¬ 
ing about the lack of really good restau¬ 
rant chow, ignoring the starving beggar 
who pleads for a crust. 

The fact that Kraus flays noncom¬ 
batants for their greed and lack of 
compassion, however, does not mean 
that he spares the fighting men. The 
officer class comprises psychopathic 
morons and moronic psychopaths; 
martinets pitched to frenzy at the fail¬ 
ings of common soldiers consign clue¬ 
less offenders to suicidal frontline duty. 
At a ceremonial banquet at corps head¬ 
quarters, before a colossal painting of 
the emperor and his chiefs of staff on 
some imaginary battlefield, an Aus¬ 
trian general’s malapropisms, slips of 
the tongue, and fractured logic betray a 


military mind bursting with stupidity: 

At this time we think fondly of our 
loved ones back home—who are far 
away and thinking of us with faith¬ 
ful devotion. Especially the mothers 
who have set us an example—joyful¬ 
ly sacrificing their sons on the altar 
of the Fatherland, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. ... 
Victory, gentlemen—do you know 
what that means? It is the choice a 
soldier has—if he doesn’t want to die 
covered with glory! 

Much of The Last Days of Mankind 
is drawn straight from life; Kraus 
witnessed some of these scenes, read 
or heard these unspeakable words: 
Antic, astringent, icy, overheated, on 
the edge of tears, on the verge of hys¬ 
teria, he tells the unendurable truth. 
At the play’s end, the factual truth is 
stretched a bit so that Kraus’s version 
of the moral truth might emerge: After 
the editor of the premier Vienna news¬ 
paper announces himself to be Lord of 
the Hyenas and the Antichrist, a Mar¬ 
tian ray annihilates all mankind, as the 
Voice of God protests, “THIS IS NOT 
WHAT I INTENDED.” 

Kraus’s lethal vision puts The 
Last Days of Mankind on the shelf of 
Great War classics among All Quiet 
on the Western Front , Goodbye to All 
That , A Farewell to Arms , The Good 
Soldier Svejk , and the poems of Wil¬ 
fred Owen and Siegfried Sassoon. But 
what does that distinction amount to? 
These are the books that shaped the 
thinking and feeling of civilized men 
between the two world wars. And in 
so doing, they constitute a canon of 
the ineffectual. 

In 1933, Kraus wrote an anti-Hitler 
essay entitled Die dritte Walpurgisnacht 
(“The Third Walpurgis Night”), but 
he never published it. Did he fear 
for his life—or like his alter-ego, the 
Grumbler in Last Days , was he afraid 
that his words would prove useless? 
After Engelbert Dollfuss, the Austrian 
chancellor who was his country’s sur¬ 
est stay against absorption by Ger¬ 
many, was assassinated in 1934, Karl 
Kraus gave up writing about politics. 
Die Fackel was devoted henceforth to 
studies of Shakespeare and Offenbach. 
And Kraus died in 1936, before he 
could see the worst. ♦ 



Pauline Clement and Denis Podalydes in the Paris production 
of ( The Last Days of Mankind’ (2016) 
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Surprise Ending 

The second time around the lightning doesn’t strike. 

by John Podhoretz 



Keanu Reeves and friend at the Brooklyn Bridge 


E very now and then a movie 
comes out of nowhere to 
surprise you. It’s usually a 
small-scale piece of genre 
work whose own producers are likely 
so relieved just to have it done and get 
it released that they don’t really know 
they might have something special on 
their hands. Last year’s big surprise was 
Hell or High Water , a bank-robber film 
about which nobody knew anything 
until it suddenly appeared—and you 
knew from the first moment you saw a 
getaway car making its way through the 
back alleys of a dusty West Texas town 
that you were seeing something fresh 
and unexpected. It’s a Best Picture nom¬ 
inee—the least likely Best Picture nomi¬ 
nee in many years. 

The 2015 surprise was The Gift , 
the writing and directing debut of the 
actor Joel Edgerton—a three-character 
suspense thriller so perfectly calibrated 
that it scared you and unnerved you 
like clockwork until a final twist that 
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John Wick: Chapter 2 

Directed by Chad Stahelski 



you didn’t know was even necessary 
left you stunned in your seat. 

And in 2014, there was John Wick , 
with Keanu Reeves as a retired hit 
man mourning the loss of the wife for 
whom he went straight. To call the 
movie hardboiled would be an under¬ 
statement; more people die in John 
Wick than in many small wars, and 
all because a stupid Russian gang¬ 
ster kills the title character’s dog. The 
shooting and fighting scenes are star¬ 
tlingly interesting because the direc¬ 
tors Chad Stahelski and David Leitch 
chose to film them in long unbroken 
takes rather than chop them up into 
thousands of shots the way most mod¬ 
ern action movies do it. They are like 
Busby Berkeley ultraviolence. And to 
top it off, screenwriter Derek Kolstad 
invented an amusingly detailed secret 
criminal world parallel to our own, in 


which bad guys are members of pri¬ 
vate clubs and hotels where they can 
buy their goods with Krugerrands and 
have some nice downtime socializing 
with each other. 

John Wick is the definition of a guilty 
pleasure. Now there is John Wick: Chap¬ 
ter 2, and judging from the good box- 
office numbers, many of the people 
who were delighted by the discovery 
of the original John Wick are flocking 
to the theater to see if they can have 
the same experience. So did I. Alas, 
as the Ghost of Daffy Duck said on 
the vaudeville stage when he finally 
scored enormous applause by blowing 
himself up: “I can only do it once.” 
You can only surprise an audience 
with an out-of-nowhere sleeper once. 

John Wick kills more people in 
this one, and goes to Rome for about 
20 minutes to kill more people, and 
then returns to New York to evade 
being killed by a lot of other people. 
The contrast between the barely 
breathing Keanu Reeves at rest and the 
startlingly dynamic Keanu Reeves in 
motion was thrilling in the first picture 
but is nothing new now. 

The problem, it turns out, is that 
having seen the first chapter, you know 
all there is to learn. You already 
know the sad guy with the dog is the 
world’s most skilled killer. You already 
know that he has this trick where he 
immobilizes another guy’s gun arm, 
uses it to shoot a second guy, then 
turns the gun on the guy holding it 
and kills him, too. You know that the 
underworld hangs out at a lavish and 
old-fashioned hotel on Wall Street 
called the Continental, and that the 
glorious Ian McShane is its dashing 
and all-knowing proprietor. You didn’t 
know that there was a branch of the 
Continental in Rome, where the 1960s 
Italian movie icon Franco Nero is the 
manager, but it’s just more of the same. 

The same screenwriter, Derek 
Krolstad, tries to freshen up the pro¬ 
ceedings by adding new elements 
to the complex criminal “mythology” 
of the original—for example, that 
many of New York City’s homeless 
are actually working for a master¬ 
mind who communicates by pigeon. 
But that’s a little labored. ♦ 
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“President Trump and the Republican National Committee 
observe Abraham Lincoln’s birthday with a fake Lincoln quote: 

‘And in the end, it’s not the years in your life that 
count. It’s the life in your years.”’ 
_ —News item 



1 RUMP’S Familiar quotations 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
[1564-1616] 

Yorick! What a guy. What 
an amazing human being. 

This Yorick—we go back Ele 
must have carried me, like, 
pi§§yback a thousand times— 
maybe more. And now look at 
him! 

Hamlet, Act V, Scene l 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
[1706-1790] 

Schmidt’s of Philadelphia is the 
one beer to have when you’re 
having more than one. 

Poor Richard’s Almanack 
(1733) 

THOMAS A. EDISON 
[1847-1931] 

How many lobbyists does 
it take to screw in a light 
bulb? I don’t know, but 
1 pei cent do it lor inspiration 
and 99 percent do it with 
perspiration—or something, I 
don’t know. 

Autobiography 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
[1803-1882] 

If you build it they will come, 
and beat a path to your door. 

Journal 


ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 
[1805-1859] 

[ Lhe Americans] can put a 
man on the moon, but what 
they really need is a good five- 
I cent cigar. 

Democracy in America (1835) 

THOMAS JEFFERSON 
[1743-1826] 

I tremble for my country 

when I reflect that God is just 
incredible. Totally incredible. 

Notes on the State of Virginia 
(1785) 

HENRY FORD 
[1863-1947] 

Fifteen minutes can save you 
I j percent or more on your car 
insurance. 

Speech, Detroit Chamber 
of Commerce (1928) 

George s. patton 

[1885-1945] 

War is hell, okay? And what 

good is it, anyway? Believe me, 
some people are gonna die for 
their country: But the main 
thing is to make the other poor 
you-know-what die for his 
country. 

Address to troops (1943) 
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